TWO BLOCKS FROM POPULATION CENTER 


of Philadelphia, Messiah Lutheran Church plans $350,000 structure. 


See Page 35 
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Trash Can Darkies 


PERHAPS IT Was the first time 
these littie darkies had scratched 


with their small hands in a trash apf 
can, but most likely not. 

There were three of them — two little Negro boys and 
a Negro girl. The girl pretended to be tying her shoe. 
Anyway she let the boys uncover and stir up the contents 
of the trash can. 

Sure enough, they found something they wanted. One 
boy held a jar top or something in his hand. Perhaps 
“mammy” could use it. It may have been that his mother 
told him, if he passed a good-looking trash can, to stir 
inside. Perhaps he had often seen her do the same thing. 

Most people of the South have seen the “trash can 
examiners.” They want something others are throwing 
away. We still have classes and strata of life. 


My FRIEND AND I got out of the car and started into 
our front door, hoping to be unobserved by the Negro 
children. But the little girl cried, “Look, look.” Perhaps 
her job had been to watch. They scrammed. 

There was something in the trash can the little darkies 
wanted. They knew their plane of living was below that 
of the owner of the trash can. This fact didn’t concern 
them though — they just wanted something from the can. 
But some day they will wonder why some people have so 


much more than others — why things seem to be unevenly 
scattered throughout the world. 
RoscoE Brown FISHER 
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THE CHURCH IN THE NEWS... 


Niemoeller in the headlines 

With an eye to getting on the front 
pages of the newspapers, the Federal 
Council of Churches for its Seattle 
meeting, Dec. 4-6, had scheduled Mar- 
tin Niemoeller to make his first Amer- 
ican address. The former submarine 
captain—who has become the most fa- 
mous Protestant pastor in the world— 
is scheduled to stay three months in 
the U.S. 

A tentative schedule of speeches in 
50 cities had been planned for him by 
the Federal Council. Whether he would 
be permitted to make such a tour was 
a question. Not until late in November 
was it certain that U.S. officials would 
allow Niemoeller to come to America. 
It is reported that he is the first Ger- 
man civilian to be permitted to visit 
here since the war. 

Pastor Niemoeller, with the courage 
of an Old Testament prophet, has suc- 
ceeded surprisingly in making himself 
unpopular in many situations. He was 
jailed by Hitler in 1937 after a series 
of anti-Nazi sermons. Released in 1945, 
he began a series of sermons through- 
out Germany in which he called upon 
the people to acknowledge their guilt 
for the war. The sermons have not 
been received too enthusiastically. 

“The guilt question is not discussed 
today. It is avoided. So far we have 
not taken seriously the conceptions of 
guilt and atonement,” Pastor Niemoeller 
is quoted recently as having said in 
Berlin. In view of wartime atrocities, 
“no one can maintain that that guilt 
is not a fearful reality,” he continued. 


Union Church in Germany 
Further complication in the Niemoel- 
ler situation in Germany arises from 
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Martin Niemoeller 
. courage of Old Testament propt 


his efforts to establish a union ck 
of all Protestants. He is an offic 
the Evangelical Church of Germa: 
temporary church federation whic 
would like to see made permanent 

German Lutherans are at pr 
placing new emphasis on the sz 
ments, particularly holy commu 
“The people no longer want to 
words only,” reports a German p: 
to THe LutHeran. “They have ex 
enced an inflation of words unde1 
Nazi propaganda, and you cannot 
press them by pointing out that 
Word of God is very much different 
They are hungry for the Lord’s Su 
as they never were before. They k 
that here is a firm foundation 1 
which to rest in these times of ° 
uncertainty.” 

Pastor Niemoeller is classifiee 
similar to the noted theologian — 
Barth in resisting the emphasis or 
sacraments. Barth, once more lecty 
at the University of Bonn, has spi 
of sorcery and witchcraft in referri 
the sacraments. Niemoeller, friene 
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ywer of Barth, celebrates holy com- 
union every Sunday—reports the 
man pastor—but stated recently: “IT 
ald have to read my New Testament 
a different eyes if I were to find in 
vhat these sacramentalists pretend 
ind.” 


‘mans protest 

rotestant pastors throughout the 
erican occupation zone of Germany 
ealed to their congregations on Dec. 
) sign petitions for the release of 
oners of war. The petitions are to 
to the Allied Control Council at 
lin. 

bout 5,000,000 Germans are still held 
»risoners, most of whom “have been 
1y from their homes for as long as 
it years,” Protestant spokesmen de- 
ed. On V-E Day, 7,200,000 prison- 
were held by Allied forces in 
ope. 

mericans still hold 89,000 prisoners, 
of them in Europe. The largest 
aber is held in Russia. 


ld Action fund above $5,000,000 
ash received in New York for Lu- 
ran World Action had passed the 
‘way mark in the campaign for 
000,000 in 1946-47, it was announced 
Nov. 21. 

ontributions totaled $5,124,044—51.2 
cent of the goal. Augustana Synod 
gathered the highest percentage of 
quota—73.3. The United Lutheran 
rch had not quite reached the half- 
r point, collecting $2,379,374, or 47.8 
cent of its quota. Dr. Franklin Clark 
has emphasized that the ULC may 
to gather its full amount in 1946-47 
ss it reaches the 60 per cent level 
lec. 31. 


ns added, subtracted 
ogress toward the new hymnal, 
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which the ULC will share with three 
other Lutheran bodies in America, was 
made at a meeting of the joint commis- 
sion in Pittsburgh, Nov. 19-21. 

To the proposed list of hymns, ap- 
proved at the ULC Cleveland conven- 
tion, 17 were added, 17 removed. Among 
those in the Common Service Book, not 
previously scheduled for the new 
hymnal but now on the list, are: 

Christ Jesus Lay in Death’s Strong Bonds 
(342) 

O God, the Rock of Ages (479) 

Since Jesus is My Friend (342) 

Several of those added which are well 
known in the ULC but not in the Com- 
mon Service Book are “Saviour, Thy 
Dying Love,” and “Heralds of Christ, 
Who Bear the King’s Command” 
(Laura Copenhaver). A number of 
others added are from Danish sources. 


Common Service Book hymns newly 
scheduled for deletion from the pro- 
posed book are: 

Come, O Come, Thou Quickening Spirit 
(149) 

O Enter, Lord, Thy Temple (155) 

Who Trusts in God, a Strong Abode (334) 

A day was spent at the November 
meeting in the study of the texts of the 
hymns to be included. A committee on 
music was appointed, to hold its first 
meeting Dec. 13 in Chicago. ULC mem- 
bers are: Dr. Luther D. Reed, the Rev. 
Edward T. Horn, III, Dr. George Seltzer, 
and Dr. Paul Z. Strodach. 

Possibility still exists that the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church will join the 
four Lutheran organizations already 
committed to accepting the new hymnal. 
Dr. J. A. Aasgaard, president of the 
ELC, has requested the hymnal com- 
mission for an extension of one year for 
further study of the project. 

Initial study of a revised Common 
Service, which may be adopted for 
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uniform use in four Lutheran bodies, 
will begin at a meeting Dec. 16-19. Pre- 
liminary draft of the revision will be 
ready for discussion at that meeting. 


No seminary mergers 

No proposals for merger of ULC 
seminaries resulted from meetings of 
groups of synodical representatives in 
mid-November. The ULC Cleveland 
convention had instructed the Board of 
Education to hold conferences, previous 
to Dec. 31, regarding the number and 
location of theological seminaries. 

Meetings were held in Omaha, Chi- 
cago, and Philadelphia, Nov. 19-21. Plan 
first endorsed by the ULC convention 
of 1932—to merge Western and North- 
western seminaries, Hamma and May- 
wood, and Gettysburg and Mt. Airy— 
was reviewed in the area meetings. 

None of the mergers was considered 
advisable at present, it was stated by 
those appointed by their synod officers 
to attend the November meetings. Dr. 
Gould Wickey reported progress to- 
ward organic merger of seminary or- 
ganizations now co-operating at Sas- 
katoon, Saskatchewan. 


"Dead issue" 

Some Presbyterians felt like shrug- 
ging their shoulders and calling it quits. 
After nine years of discussing Epis- 
copalian-Presbyterian union the Epis- 
copal General Convention referred the 
matter back to its joint commission on 
approaches to unity. 

One Presbyterian who seems tired of 
the whole matter is Dr. John Suther- 
land Bonnell. Minister of New York’s 
Fifth Avenue Church, he declared that 
“Presbyterians will now regard the 
question of organic union between the 
two churches a dead issue.” 

But others kept hoping. Elder Henry 
P. Chandler, member of the Presby- 
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terian Department of Church C 
operation and Union, was not willi 
to “part company with the consecrat 
men in the Episcopal Church who ha 
been laboring with us.” He felt that “ 
set-back should discourage us” hb 
fore the “great ideal.” 

Elder Edwin B. Lindsay, member 
Churchmen’s League, would be in f 
vor of directing union efforts towa 
other churches. “Union with the Met 
odists,” he said, “ought to be easy, ne 
that we are willing to accept bishops 
an administrative capacity.” 


Episcopalians and Lutherans 

Some Episcopalians complain tl 
their nine years of fruitless discuss) 
concerning merger with the Presk 
terians have hindered them from ¢& 
ploring other merger possibilities. Th» 
might be a prospect with unity with » 
Lutherans, suggests the Living Chur 
high-church Episcopal periodical. | 

“A surprising degree of harmony # 
agreement between the two grou 
was discovered 10 years ago w? 
members of an Episcopal Church ce 
mission held a conference with rep 
sentatives of the Augustana Synod, 
ports the Living Church. 

“The Lutherans expressed the 
selves as entirely willing to accept 
episcopate, for which they have ar» 
precedent in Sweden and in o@ 
European branches of Lutherani: 
the Living Church says. “They are 
customed to liturgical worship. 

“Indeed, it developed that * 
principal objection to the practic» 
the Episcopal Church was the in: 
quacy of our preparation for Confir 
tion, as compared with theirs!” 

Approaches to the Methodists ane 
Eastern Orthodox are other prosy 
which should be investigated by 
copalians, says the Living Church. 
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Thousands 
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\ MILLION DOLLARS is needed in ULC apportioned benevolence offerings in the last two months 
of 1946 if the goal is to be reached. Offerings received through Nov. I, which appear on the 
\JLC treasury record as of Nov. 20, were $1,506,544. November and December always bring the 
argest offerings of the year, but they will not be sufficient in 1946 to meet the budget goal 


Church offerings make record 

Offerings in the Protestant churches 
if the United States and Canada 
reached the highest point in history 
Huring the past year, well over 750 

illion dollars. 

Twenty-six churches comprising 
about 75 per cent of the total Protestant 
nembership, gave $613,898,510, they re- 
borted to the United Stewardship 
4-ouncil at its meeting Nov. 23-25. Pre- 
avious high was in 1929, when the Coun- 
til members reported $514,992. “ 

Totals were larger, but memberships 
jlave also increased. Average giving per 
#hurch member was $19.17 this past 
fvear, but had been $22.02 in the 1930 
}eport. 
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linless unusual effort is made to stimulate generosity in all the congregations. 


Reflected in big gains during the past 
year were the special funds raised for 
postwar work by most denominations. 
Methodists reported offerings of 
$148,286,277 in the year ending last 
Dec. 31, compared with $116,223,876 in 
the previous year. 

United Lutherans had come up to 
14th place in the average giving of its 
members, on a list of 26 denominations. 
The year before we had been 18th. 
Highest of the large denominations is 
the Presbyterian. 


Protestant labor school 

First Protestant school for labor 
union leaders has begun operation. 
Presbyterian College and Seminary, 
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Bloomfield, N. J., is conducting a seven- 
week series of classes aimed at pro- 
moting better industry-labor relations. 

Courses consist of 45-minute classes 
each week in public speaking, parlia- 
mentary procedure, and definition of 
the rights of labor under the Wagner 
Act. 

Also operated by the Presbyterian 
Church is the Institute of Industrial 
Relations at Labor Temple, New York 
City. Purpose is to acquaint religious 
leaders with economic and social factors 
involved in modern industrial com- 
munities and to encourage new meth- 
ods of ministry to workers. Lectures 
are supplemented by trips to union 
headquarters, stores, management or- 
ganizations, and factories. 

Catholics have been active in this 
field since 1937 when the Association 
of Catholic Trade Unionists was 
founded. Over 50 ACTU “labor schools” 
now operate. Several new ones are be- 
ing organized this year. 

The Catholic organization also sup- 
plies speakers to unions seeking to or- 
ganize. Members of an auxiliary group, 
composed of Catholic lawyers, offer 
their services free of charge to work- 
ers who are victims of injustice. 


Preachers get tough 

Crime, drunkenness, prostitution, 
gambling are getting on preachers’ 
nerves. In Chicago a thousand min- 
isters agreed to preach against civil 
corruption. In Bedford, Ind., ministers 
organized a letter-writing campaign 
aimed at city officials. 

Ministers have taken direct action 
against crime in Louisville; Springfield, 
Mass.; Tallahassee, Fla. 

But Steubenville, Ohio, is where 
action is most direct. Twelve ministers 
-asked city council for permits to carry 
guns. They threatened to go in them- 
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selves to clean up focal points of ciw 
infection. They wanted a curb on wide 
open gambling and drinking. 

The Rev. Norman Nygaard, ex-arns 
chaplain—leader of the 12—got a phor 
call at 2.30 a. m. “Tell that — to Is 
off before it is too late,” a voice shouteé 
over the wire. Others got calls ar 
anonymous letters. F 

There were three slayings in Steube® 
ville in 10 days previous to the mix 
isterial uprising. City council did m| 
arm the pastors to carry out their la 
enforcement, but considered appoim 
ing some “special” police for the pw 
pose. Police got orders from May. 
George W. Floto to be “exceptiona. 
on the alert.” 

Ministers have been circulating a pj 
tition for Ohio’s Governor Frank La: 
sche asking for help in cleaning up t) 
town. The governor promised aid, a» 
Rev. Mr. Nygaard declared—“We ha 
finally found the man who is interest. 
in our problem.” 

Meanwhile in near-by West Virgir 
the Rev. John R. Ralph preached a se 
mon against ministerial gun-carryiz 
“Tt is not the clergy’s job to enforce t 
law,” he said. “If the police forces 
the community are lax in their du 
the matter should be adjusted at * 
polls.” ’ 

And the Roman Catholic bishop of * 
Steubenville area, John King Muss 
said in a pastoral letter read in § 
diocese on Dec. 1, “Unfortunately th» 
are many misguided, puritanical, a 
narrow-minded persons to whom 
game of chance is a serious crime. . 
These so-called leaders do not km 
the moral structure of Christianity. - 

“Gambling, considered in itself, is 
wrong or sinful. . . . Drinking in it: 
is not evil. It becomes wrong wf 
used immoderately.” 
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m age 
A new method of getting “astound- 
s” Sunday school and Sunday night 
tendance has been discovered by Wis- 
nsin churches. It is the use of visual 
ucation films. 
Most frequent use is made in Sunday 
2001 work. Missionary projects rank 
cond. Our Savior’s Lutheran Church, 
lwaukee, recently produced a film to 
ur a centennial building fund drive. 
According to Photoart House, a total 
40 churches ordering films three 
ars ago has increased to 400. The 
Iwaukee public library reports more 
ns lent to churches than ever before. 
A series of reels on “The Life of St. 
ul,” produced by the Religious Film 
ciety, England, is making a hit. Cecil 
DeMille’s “King of Kings” ranks 
‘h. 
3ut, warn the pastors, the movies 
ist be a supplementary aid in church 
ication. They must not be simply 
entertainment. 


trained teachers 

After three years of study the south- 
1 Presbyterian church is unhappy 
yut its Sunday schools. Two-thirds 
the denomination’s teachers lack any 
d of specialized training, according 
Dr. Louis J. Sherrill, dean of the 
aisville Seminary. 

Ir. Sherrill is directing a five-year 
lysis of 100 churches, covering all 
as and sizes. His complaints: Inade- 
ite facilities, buildings, and equip- 
nt; untrained officers and teachers; 
ssular attendance; a tendency in 
1e smaller churches to use 25-year- 
methods. 


nething new 

feanwhile in Youngstown, Ohio, 
ething new in Sunday schools is 
1g tried. Indianola Methodist Church 
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has discarded traditional type classes 
and introduced courses similar to col- 
lege seminars and weekly Sunday eve- 
ning forums patterned after the “Town 
Meeting” radio program. 

Leading a course in “The Christian 
Family” was Judge Henry P. Becken- 
bach, long an advocate of early educa- 
tion to stem the procession of divorce 
cases flowing through his court. He was 
assisted by five laymen, none of whom 
were members of the church. 

Dr. Blanche Carrier, head of the 
Westminster College department of 
psychology, conducted October’s ses- 
sions on “Growing Up.” The series will 
close next April with discussions of 
“The Ku Klux Klan,” “Militarism,” 
“Totalitarianism,” and “Economic Im- 
perialism.” These are to be included 
under the theme “Evil Trees Cannot 
Bring Forth Good Fruit.” 


Baptists vs. Baptists 

Battle between fundamentalists and 
liberals in the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention continues tit for tat. At the 
national meeting last spring liberals 
scored an overwhelming victory. Now 
fundamentalists have made a clean 
sweep in the Minnesota Baptist Con- 
vention. All 36 positions for which 
there were elections were captured. 

The Minnesota Convention has re- 
fused for several months to participate 
in the unified budget of the Northern 
Convention’s council on finance and 
promotion. Members feel that liberals 
control too many of the national body’s 
activities. 

New president of the state conven- 
tion is Norman T. Mears, St. Paul lay- 
man. He succeeds Dr. W. B. Riley, 85, 
Minneapolis, who has been fighting lib- 
erals in the Northern Convention for a 
half-century. 


WORLD NEWS NOTES 


Doubt about Japan 

SUSPICION IS spreading that demo- 
cratic rehabilitation of Japan is not as 
rosy as official reports from the su- 
preme command would indicate. Rus- 
sia’s dissatisfaction in the matter can 
be discounted, but Britain’s impatience 
is more significant. 

Chief charges are (1) That the Cab- 
inet makes promises freely but fails in 
performance. (2) The April elections 
led to the installation of the Yoshida 
government, highly conservative and 
made up largely of those who were 
prominent in, or sympathetic with, the 
former Japanese military rule. (3) 
The Yoshida government “has evaded 
responsibility in crises and has hung 
back from democracy.” 

Naturally it is hard to get governing 
material from among those who had no 
place among the former ruling circles. 
But some way should be found to es- 
tablish a positive and progressive ad- 
ministration. The situation raises the 
question whether the time has not come 
for the establishment of a greater 
measure of American civilian control, 
and the relegation of the army to the 
role of a police force rather than as an 
instrument of policy making. 


Silver "dollar" 

CuRIoUS FINANCIAL echo from the 
past has come from the recent decision 
of the British government to withdraw 
all national silver coinage. For years 
the royal mint has been producing the 
Maria Theresa thaler, the only sur- 
viving “trade dollar,” still jealously 
treasured for trade in Aden, the Sudan, 
Abyssinia and Arabia. 

This handsome but unwieldy coin was 
introduced into the Near East by the 
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Austrians in 1780, and soon after 
monopolized the business transactio 
of that area, and still does. Original 
minted in Vienna, later in Belgium, 
returned to Austrian minting and co: 
trol until 1933, when Italy bought t 
right of coinage from the Austrians — 
an additional means of pressure 
Abyssinia where the “trade dollar” w 
the basis of all business. 

Britain, however, refused to reco 
nize Italy’s right to the monopoly, a: 
in 1936 coined 150,000 of the thale 
Since the eastern and southern usé 
are stubbornly committed to this coi 
age, and very particular about its ley 
detail, particularly of its weight—8? 
per cent silver—this poses a critiy 
problem to the trade-conscious Brito» 


Britain's GOP 

Britatn’s CONSERVATIVE Party 
making a determined bid for a retu 
engagement. The immediate outlook 
not encouraging, but the Conservat® 
program indicates that it has taken 
heart several lessons from its ove 
whelming defeat in the last gene 
election. 

It proposes to present a better fre 
in the prospective general election 
1950. Under the pressure of the pr 
gressive younger element of the par 
Churchill and Eden—still the acknow 
edged leaders—are offering a grea 
liberalized program to woo the Brite 
from socialism to “a property-owni 
democracy.” 

Conservatives charge that the Lal 
Party, through nationalization, is “tux 
ing the profits gained by the: toil 
workers and the investments of ce 
italists toward the support of a hr 
bureaucracy of hand-picked job-ho’ 
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ls.” They demand an end to national- 
ing the Bank of England, coal mines, 
-filways, and social insurance. Co- 
mperatives are to be encouraged and 
jjded, to “make the status of a wage 
juner that of a partner rather than 
at of an irresponsible employee.” 

All forms of monopoly must go, “in- 
juding those owned by the state.” Per- 
jnal liberty is likewise emphasized, as 
4 protest against the tendency of the 
abor Government, which “in 11 
onths issued 1,744 orders and rules 
jith the force of law under powers 
legated by Acts of Parliament.” The 
cent Republican victory in the U.S., 
hich has been interpreted as a revolt 
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l0-operation 

Ecuapor, Venezuela, and Colombia 
ave lately established a joint shipping 
mpany, to be known as “Flota Mer- 
nte Gran-Colombiana.” It is a step 
1 the way to a union closer than an 
ronomic one, if the countries can abol- 
jo internal strife. 

|The stock of the company in each na- 
on will be 20 per cent government 
nd 80 per cent private. Venezuela and 
dlombia will each own 45 per cent of 
e company’s capital, and little Ecua- 
wr will have the 10 per cent residue. 
| look on the map will show the Flota’s 
ivorable shipping position, with the 
ef ports on both the Atlantic and 
pacific flanking the Panama Canal. If 
is co-operation of nations succeeds, 
her arrangements of this sort may be 
pected in Central and South America. 


sing money 

France HAS Just been making a his- 
tical survey of her financial resources. 
e has discovered that between 1789 
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and 1914 her national wealth increased 
eight-fold. As a result of World War I 
that total was reduced about 30 per 
cent, yet, by 1939, the loss was reduced 
to 10 per cent. The latest estimates in- 
dicate that World. War II and the ac- 
companying German occupation have 
reduced the 1939 possessions by about 
45 per cent. 

The chances for recovery are highly 
uncertain. During the years 1900-14 
France’s yearly net increase in wealth 
was 1,500,000,000 francs. During this 
time, however, French investments 
abroad totaled over 40,000,000,000 
francs. During World War I France 
had to sell 3,500,000,000 francs worth 
of her foreign holdings. An additional 
25,000,000,000 francs in investments 
were lost in Russia, Germany and Cen- 
tral Europe. 

Now, counting off World War II 
losses, French holdings abroad are es- 
timated—at the 1914 franc value—as no 
more than 3,000,000,000 francs. An- 
other war would be death to an inde- 
pendent France. 


Coal mines 

Huncary HAS finally lost all of the 
rich hard-coal fields in the Petrosani 
area of Transylvania. Because of the 
Axis defeat in 1945, Hungary had to 
hand over, together with most of the 
original Transylvania, 20 per cent of the 
hard-coal Petrosani area to Rumania. 

Now Russia has agreed, at her own 
suggestion, to “forgive” her claims for 
reparation in return for the other 80 
per cent of the coal lands, valued at 
nearly $100,000,000. The Hungarians 
will be cold perhaps, but they may 
warm themselves by working harder to 
pay the rest of the peace demands 
made upon Hungary by her other 
neighbors. 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 
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OUR JOB IN GERMANY 
One of the finer minds on public af- 
fairs in the national capital area is Dr. 
W. M. Gewehr, professor of history at 
the University of Maryland. His ideas 
on “Our Job in Germany” may sharpen 

our thinking. He believes that: 
Our overall objective is to see that 


Germany is restored as a healthy state - 


but at the same time is prevented from 
ever again becoming a menace to the 
peace. This is no easy task. Perhaps 
we have made a mistake in withdraw- 
ing so much of the Military Govern- 
ment establishment. For instance, we 
have only 6,200 administrators in charge 
of civilian affairs while the British are 
retaining 28,000. Another mistake is re- 
placing combat troops with soldiers who 
are too young. 


Food 

The first thing is to see that the peo- 
ple are properly fed. Some observers 
think we are not doing as well as Rus- 
sia in this field. “It is hard to teach 
Democracy on 1,200 calories a day when 
Russia is teaching them Communism on 
1,500 calories.” Here is where American 
churchmen can aid mightily with gifts. 

Much more administratively difficult 
than the food problem is the educational 
task. Changing the thinking of many 
people of Germany today is a staggering 
job. It is to be questioned whether the 
mass of older people ever will under- 
stand what democracy means or learn 
self-government. Among many there 
is complete bankruptcy of moral and 
spiritual values. The future looks dark. 
And there is always the danger that 
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even many finer minds may look bae 
ward rather than forward. 

Perhaps we may hope for our b 
returns in re-education of the you 
Many have the handicap of having } 
longed to the “Hitler Youth Mo» 
ment.” With those under that age « 
best educational opportunity lies. 


Political 
In the section of the country allot 
to the United States (Hesse, Wurtte 
burg, and Bavaria) we have made k 
ter progress in the political field t? 
other powers have made in theirs. 
have permitted the people to re® 
their three states and are helping tl 
to set up their government on tl 
levels—township, district and si 
Elections have been held on the 
two levels and constitutions have k 
adopted. Soon there will be the i 
elections on the top levels and ove 
state constitutions will be adopted. | 
American churches can show t 
interest and fellowship at the mon 
by assisting financially in the 
problem of reconstructing church p: 
erties which have been 50 per cent 
stroyed, according to best estim: 
Another great need is to provide = 
plies of Christian literature for the 
of religious affairs officers of our 
itary government and also for 
ological seminaries. In such ways 
prayers can be reinforced by w 
that will show the German Chris? 
that we are conscious of the esse’ 
unity of Christians over here and 
there. 


—OSCAR F. BLACKWE 
The Lut *3 


Vhat Does Sweden Expect of a Pastor? 


CARL C. RASMUSSEN 


In THE U.S. a congregation wants to 
ow much about a man before calling 
m as its pastor. Is he a strong 
eacher? Does he call on his mem- 
rs? Is he active with the young peo- 
2? Does he win new members? Does 
teach people to give to the Church’s 
rk? Does he know the best methods 
Christian education? Is his theology 
ily evangelical? 

“Churches do not expect so much of 
eir pastors here as in America,” said 
theological professor in Sweden. 

He did not mean that second-rate 
2n will be satisfactory. He meant 
ther that not the same things are 
pected in Sweden as in America. 

In Sweden the pastor does not have 
keep his congregation up with other 
ngregations working on the same ter- 
ory. Except for the sects, whose 
ambership is less than 5 per cent of 
= people, each congregation has its 
‘ritory to itself. 

The pastor has to give little time to 
nning new members. More than 95 
r cent of the people in his parish are 
teady members of his congregation. 
mfirmation classes take care of the 
ditions to the membership. All but a 
w will, in early adolescence, enter the 
ult roll by that route. 


THE PASTOR HAS VERY limited respon- 
lity in the field of Christian educa- 
m. The children are taught the Lu- 
ran view of Christianity in the state’s 
1001 system. The pastor will each year 
nduct his. catechetical class, to pre- 
re the children for confirmation. 

The pastor does not have to give any 
gught to an annual every member 
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canvass, and its attendant pledges for 
church support. For the church is sup- 
ported by taxes which the church does 
not have to collect. 

The pastor may feel heavy-hearted 
if the parishioners do not attend 
church; but the bills will not pile up 
if the people do not come. No church 
council will hint to the pastor that he 
had better preach more to the liking 
of the contributors, or lay a glad hand 
on their shoulders. 

The pastor has no responsibility for 
the keeping of the communion roll; for 
there is no such roll at all. The only 
record kept merely reports the total 
number communing at each service. 

There are neither weekly envelopes 
nor quarterly statements. For in addi- 
tion to the taxes for church expenses, 
benevolence contributions are spon- 
taneously and anonymously dropped 
into offering boxes or—on certain occa- 
sions—laid on the altar by the donors. 


Nogopy REMARKS that it is a long time 
since the pastor has called on him; for 
the pastor is not expected to call. How 
could he, with parishes of thousands? 
One parish in Stockholm has 80,000 
members! 

Many of the pastors, in the large par- 
ishes, preach less than one sermon per 
week. Being a large parish, it will 
likely have a staff of pastors. 

If a pastor nevertheless chooses to 
build into his program some of the un- 
expected activities—which are almost 
taken for granted in America—the fact 
is reported as news! A Copenhagen 
daily paper recently carried a repoft, 
three full columns in length, on the 
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methods used by Pastor Erik Arbin of 
St. John’s Church, Stockholm. “New 
Forms for Christian Work” is the title 
of the article, which is written in terms 
of admiration and surprise. 

What are these “new forms”? The 
article speaks of four. 

When he came to the field, he set out 
to call on all his parishioners. And 
there are 20,000 of them! 

On Thursday nights he has informal 
gatherings at the church. The social 
and entertaining are prominent in the 
program. But the pastor also has his 
serious message. 

As a further means of contact with 
his parishioners Pastor Arbin promotes 
district gatherings throughout his par- 
ish. They are held in schools and other 
places that are large enough; from 500 
to 1,000 attend. Good fellowship, music, 
readings, talks feature the occasions. 

Finally, in this new program, there 
is dramatics, under the guidance of a 
paid director. The repertoire includes 
general plays, which may be booked 
elsewhere on request; and religious 
drama which may be presented in the 
church. 

When we say these forms are almost 
taken for granted in America we do 
not mean that small congregations can 
match their magnitude in a parish of 
20,000; but only that the forms them- 
selves are certainly familiar. 


Do weE MAKE the office of the min- 
istry in Sweden sound easy? An Amer- 
ican journalist recently reported his 
conviction that religious interest is low 
in Sweden. I saw an article in which 
he gave his evidence. I asked one of 
Sweden’s bishops to read it and com- 
ment. “Much that he says is true,” said 

e bishop. “But he does not tell the 
whole truth. He does not report that 
the pastors work hard. But they do!” 
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Particularly in the cities, practical! 
every church has a prescribed how 
every weekday when one or more | 
the pastors will be available in 
office. 3 

The church keeps all vital statisti 
for Sweden. That makes an astonishiy 
amount of work for the pastor. 1 

Imagine what it does to the pastoy 
time just to conduct the funerals in pa 
ishes of such magnitude! Civil ma 
riages are legal in Sweden; but near 
all choose to be married by the pastoi 
One is startled to think of the size 
catechetical classes. 

He who has called on the sick im 
congregation of 1200 or 1500 tremb! 
a bit to think what it means to call 
the sick in a Swedish parish. 

In Sweden too the pastor has = 
society and organization meetings. T 
great majority of the church’s bene: 
olent works are carried on by volv 
tary societies. So the effectiveness 
the work depends much on aggress: 
local promotion. 


AND, FINALLY, there is a higher tra 
tion of scholarship in the ministry 
Sweden than in America. The vx 
preparation of the ministerial candid 
is illustrative. In the American Chu 
up to 50 per cent of the students’ ti 
may, be given to the practical depa 
ments. In Sweden the course for m 
isterial candidates takes seven or e! | 
years after high school. Of this t 
only a half-year is devoted to pract | 
studies! The stress is on the scholai| 
The result is a surprising output of 
kinds of serious literature from past« 
pens. 

“How do you find time for all y 
writing?” I asked a Stockholm pas 

“By sleeping only five or six he 
per night, and making up a bit wi! 
short afternoon nap,” he replied. 
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‘astor Goes to CIO Convention 


RUFUS CORNELSEN 


Basic principles of the labor unions are closely related to Christian teaching, 


this observer believes. Many Lutherans are labor leaders, he discovers. 


IT WAS MY PRIVILEGE to attend the 
nvention of the Congress of Indus- 
ial Organizations in Atlantic City, 
ov. 18-22. My purpose was to ex- 
nine the proceedings of the CIO con- 
ntion from the perspective of Chris- 
wn ethical principles as I understand 
em. I offer my appraisal with the 
ype that it may stimulate others to 
ek a more direct knowledge of the 
merican labor movement that now en- 
lls more than 16,000,000 citizens. 


ONE OF THE UNDERLYING principles of 
e Christian ethic is the affirmation of 
e dignity of the individual man. I 
sither heard nor saw much theoriza- 
on on this point in the CIO addresses, 
solutions, or publications. But much 
as implied. There were strong decla- 
tions against any kind of discrimina- 
on of race, color, creed, class, sex, or 
ational origin. The absence of such 
scrimination at the convention was a 
rong testimony. 

Man was recognized as man, without 
e modifying qualifications our society 
often tends to impose on so many. As 
an he was deserving of the full rights 
id privileges of man. Any kind of ex- 
oitation of the individual was con- 
smned. The union was proclaimed as 
e weapon by which the worker could 
‘otect his rights and gain the indi- 
dual dignity for which he was created. 
There is neither Jew nor Greek, there 
neither bond nor free, there is neither 
ale nor female,” could have been a 
ting convention text. The sense of 
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common cause and community of en- 
deavor between Negro and white was 
much more apparent than at a church 
convention. 


CHRISTIANS ALSO BELIEVE in justice. 
Not justice in the rigid mathematical 
form, but tempered with mercy and 
pointing to its ultimate fulfillment in 
the love of Christ. In the long discus- 
sions of the demand for higher wages 
in relation to the vast profits of indus- 
try, in the demand for higher minimum 
wage rates, permanent FEPC, an ade- 
quate health and social security pro- 
gram, the demand for justice was con- 
tinually affirmed. 

It seemed that justice was under- 
stood to be the right of every man to 
his share of the benefit of the goods 
and services that his labor helps pro- 
duce, and that no man has the right to 
benefit at his neighbor’s expense. Jus- 
tice also seemed to imply providing 
such economic opportunity and security 
and generally wholesome social condi- 
tions as would make it possible for 
every individual to realize his full po- 
tentialities. In addressing the conven- 
tion President Philip Murray said, “Our 
job is to elevate the underprivileged. 
When the day comes when we fail in 
that we might as well fold our tents 
and go home.” On another occasion at 
the convention he said, “God created 
us as human beings to enjoy equal 
rights and privileges among all men.” 

What about freedom? The popular 
principles of freedom of speech, press, 


and religion were naturally assumed. 
But special emphasis was given to free- 
dom in the sense of material welfare; 
freedom from economic exploitation 
and freedom for economic opportunity 


(through collective bargaining, social . 


security legislation, etc.). Although this 
does not cover the Christian conception 
of freedom, would anyone say that it 
conflicts? Is a family of six not in a 
position to render a greater service to 
God and their fellow men on $40 per 
week than on $20? 


IT IS COMMON OPINION that labor lead- 
ers are irresponsible and self-seeking. 
Of course they are guilty of pride and 
self-interest, just as management is. 
That ought not surprise us who are 
schooled in an economy that glorifies 
self-interest as the key to all human 
progress. But it is an injustice to as- 
sert that labor is unusually selfish and 
that its leaders are irresponsible. On 
the contrary, I discovered among the 
top officials a real sense of mission 
about their work. 

I was especially impressed with the 
spirit of Van A. Bittner, vice-president 
of the United Steelworkers of America, 
and a member of St. Matthew’s Lu- 
theran Church, Crafton, Pa. In answer 
to a question concerning the relation 
of his labor activities for more than 35 
years to the interests of the church, Mr. 
Bittner said, “Does the Christian gos- 
pel not proclaim that God created me 
to serve my fellow man and forget my- 
self? Organized labor has given me the 
opportunity to do just that.” 

A genuine sense of devotion to duty, 
a feeling of impelling responsibility to 
the underprivileged people of his coun- 
try as well as to God, was continually 
apparent in the spirit and words of 
President Murray. Accepting the pres- 
idency of the CIO for another term, 
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he said he would serve “as God in } 
infinite wisdom guides me in the «# 
rection of your and my work... . 3 
man can be sufficient unto himself. 4g 
must rely on spiritual guidance. ... TH 
institution (CIO) must be a beacon_ 
light to the common man.” I have re 
son to consider Mr. Murray sincere. ff 


Wuat IS THE INFLUENCE of the chur 
in the labor movement and what, § 
the opinion of labor leaders, should § 
the relation between the church ak 
labor? I was impressed with the gr} 
number of top labor officials who « 
either active Lutheran laymen or he 
been brought up in a solid Luther} 
training. I have already mentioned V h 
A. Bittner. There is also Svend Get 
fredsen, vice-president of the Unitik 
Packinghouse Workers, a deeply > 
ligious man, who might today be a L-& 
theran pastor if it-had not been for 7) 
depression that forced him to disec + 
tinue his studies and seek employme:! 

Walter Reuther, president of % 
United Automobile Workers Union, w 
baptized and confirmed in old Zion L 
theran Church (Missouri Synos 
Wheeling, W. Va., and boasts a seve} 
year perfect Sunday-school attendar # 
pin. Emil Rieve, president of 
United Textile Workers Union, wi 
confirmed in a Lutheran church i 
Reading, Pa., and considers himsel?i 
Lutheran by faith although he is #4 
now active as a member in any par 

Among other denominations the? 
are several ordained ministers wf 
have entered the trade union mor4 
ment as a full-time service. Ame #p 
them are Charles C. Webber, an 4 
dained minister in the Methoct 
Church and now president of the W44 
ginia State Industrial Union Coum 
and Kermit Eby, an ordained minis?) 
of the Church of the Brethren, mk 
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sat, on the contrary, it had brought 
m closer to the church. In his opinion 
iere is no conflict between the inter- 
sts of the church and organized labor. 


i]? man are interrelated and that the 
aurch and labor should work hand in 
mand in serving the interests and wel- 
dare of man. 
In response to a question concerning 
sae indifference of certain labor leaders 
9 the church, he replied that it is be- 
use the church, especially Prot- 
ifstantism, has not played as active a 
ole in the life of its people as it might 
ve. The strength of the Catholic 
Shurch, he stated, is rooted in the fact 


that it has a close relationship to the 
every-day life of its members. 

Mr. Bittner said that labor movement 
needs the church and its influence to 
help give it moral leadership. Mr. Rieve 
told me that he had drifted away from 
active membership in the Lutheran 
Church because it had taken an antag- 
onistic attitude toward labor. He said 
that in the church to which he had for- 
merly belonged the pastor, at the time 
of an industrial dispute, in his prayer 
at a Sunday service had thanked God 
that the Lutherans had done all they 
could to resist the calling of the strike, 
but because of the Catholics their ef- 
forts had been made ineffectual. 

Several times I heard the statement 
made by various individuals that the 
Lutheran Church of all Protestant 
churches seems to be the least inter- 
ested in the temporal welfare of men 


UMBER ONE PROBLEM—RUSSIA 


ipome of the tension between Russia and other countries cannot be prevented. It arises from basic 
ifferences of belief. But war can be prevented, if differences are clearly understood and tol- 
rated. This is the first point in a strong statement on Soviet-American Relations, made by the 
“ederal Council of Churches. Further sections of the Federal Council statement will appear in 
"The Lutheran." 


War Can Be Avoided 


ter issues of 


j 


‘War witH Russia can be avoided, 
d it must be avoided without com- 
romise of basic convictions. Tensions 
xist which constitute a serious threat 
world peace. That fact must be faced 
ealistically and at the same time with 
ourage and vision. It demands a new 
y of international accommodation 
which will reckon with fundamental 
differences in outlook and practice. 
If the nations find*that way in our 
time, they may set the pattern of a 
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"We are convinced that a dynamic and 
fruitful peace can prevail in a world so- 
ciety where conflicts of faith are un- 
avoidable," says the Federal Council 
statement on Soviet-American relations. 


Men should be im- 


peaceful future. 
pelled by a sense of urgency even 
greater than that which made them de- 
termined, resourceful, and co-operative 
to win the war. 

THE BELIEFS which we hold as Chris- 
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tians are different in many essential 
respects from those of the Soviet lead- 
ers. 

“Tt is the Christian faith that God’s right- 
eous rule is over all men and nations; that 
in Christ He confronts us all alike in judg- 
ment and mercy; that men, though sinful, 
are made in His image and are not only 
the concern of His saving work but His 
agents as well, each of value in His sight 
without distinction of class, race or con- 
dition; that the Church, the body of Christ 
and the fellowship of Christ’s followers, is 
the creation of His spirit, and the steward 
of His purpose; that His Kingdom on earth 
is an unconquerable Kingdom of justice 
and mercy and truth in which it is our 
responsibility to bring human laws and 
human institutions into increasing accord 
with His holy will.” 1 

“Our dedication, therefore, is to the pro- 
gressive realization of the dignity and 
worth of man in every area of life—po- 
litical, economic, social, and religious—to 
the world-wide achievement of man’s in- 
dividual freedom, under God, to think, to 
believe, and to act responsibly according 
to the dictates of his own conscience. This, 
we believe, is indispensable if God’s will 
for man is to be fulfilled.” 2 


WitTHIN THE SovieT Unron there are 
many people who share such Christian 
beliefs. Moreover, communism as an 
economic program for social recon- 
struction has points of contact with the 
social message of Christianity, as in its 
avowed concern for the underprivileged 
and its insistence on racial equality. 

However, Marxist communism in its 
orthodox philosophy stands clearly op- 
posed to Christianity. It is atheistic in 
its conception of ultimate reality and 
materialistic in its view of man and his 
destiny. Its utopian philosophy of his- 
tory lacks the essential Christian notes 


1 National Study Conference on the Churches 
and World Order, Cleveland, Ohio, January 1945. 


2The Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, Columbus, Ohio, March 1946. 


of divine judgment, divine governance 
and eternal victory. Its revolutiona1 
strategy involves the disregard of tI 
sacredness of personality which is fur 
damental in Christianity. 

Such differences will never be re 
moved by the compromise or surrend« 
of faith by Christians. Also, Christiar 
will not renounce, as to any part of tt 
world, the right to go and preach tk 
Gospel, teaching men to observe wh: 
Christ commanded. They will see 
everywhere, institutions and practice 
which reflect what they believe to | 
God’s will for man. 

On the other hand, we cannot rea! 
istically anticipate that Soviet leader 
ship will, at an early date, compromis 
its beliefs or institutions in such a wa 
as to make them compatible with th 
Christian faith. Neither can we expe: 
it to give up the right to propaga’ 
communist beliefs in the world. There 
fore, continuing tensions are unavoic 
able. 

Not all Americans hold the Christie 
faith or hold it to the same extent. Thu’ 
not all will experience the same degre 
of tension. But enough hold that fait 
and hold it devotedly, to make pear 
at the price of its compromise impor 
sible. Moreover, in our land there 
general acceptance of a way of li. 
which permits every individual free | 
to choose his belief and to carry out 1 
implications. 

We are convinced that the Americ 
people preponderantly cherish that w> 
and will, with all their power, defes 
it when it is threatened. To the exte 
that the way of life propagated 
Soviet leadership differs from our w 
of life, the American people as a wh« 
will experience a state of tension. 

Despite these differences, peace 
possible. We are convinced that 
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lynamic and fruitful peace can prevail 
n a world society where conflicts of 
‘aith are unavoidable. This will be pos- 
sible if three requirements are met: 


First, THE EXISTENCE of conflicting 
yeliefs must be considered as normal. 

People everywhere must recognize 
hat differing beliefs and practices are 
10rmal in world society, now and in the 
uture. Also, they must see that those 
who hold beliefs firmly will seek to 
gropagate them without dilution or 
sompromise. 

There is widespread feeling that if 
lifferent beliefs and institutions come 
nternationally into competitive con- 
act, armed conflict is inevitable. That 
s why some identify world peace with 
world conformity. Others seek peace in 
erms of zones of influence which wouid 
nsulate one faith from another. When 
either attitude is practical, as is the 
ease today, they become obsessed with 
fear. Many followers of Marx preach 
hat armed conflict between com- 
munism and “capitalist democracy” is 
mevitable. A like opinion is held by 
many in the Western democracies. 

Such attitudes account for much of 
he danger in the present situation. Fear 
and suspicion lead to acts which, in- 
ended to be defensive, seem to others 
offensive. That, in turn, creates more 
fear and suspicion. Under these condi- 
ions differences which are unavoidable 
are aggravated and the area of differ- 
ence is increased by differences and 
nisunderstandings which are unneces- 
sary. Tension mounts until war can 
Xecome inevitable merely because 
nany people have erroneously thought 
t inevitable. 

There is no excuse for the American 
deople falling into this death trap. They 
should know, from their own experi- 
nce, that it is possible for irreconcil- 
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able and dynamic beliefs to subsist side 
by side in peace. That, however, is pos- 
sible because our American society 
measurably accepts the principles of the 
following requirement: 


SECOND, ALL MEN MUST RENOUNCE the 
effort to spread abroad their way of 
life by methods of intolerance. 

The method of tolerance begins with 
recognition of the sacredness of the in- 
dividual human personality. From that 
it follows that men should not be sub- 
jected to compulsion in matters of faith 
and reason. Individuals must be free 
to believe as their reason and con- 
science dictate. They must be permitted 
to propagate their faith by reason or 
emotional appeal and by the persuasion 
of good example. Governments, parties, 
and other organizations must. refrain 
from imposing or promoting their own 
particular faith by means which involve 
violence or intimidation, legal privilege 
or legal disability, or fraud founded on 
concealment. 

It is that formula of tolerance which 
makes it possible to combine peace and 
diversity. Also, it is the formula which 
best assures sustained human develop- 
ment because it makes possible a peace 
which: is more than stagnation and 
sterility. It endows peace with the 
richness of diversity and experimenta- 
tion and the stimulus of competition. It 
does not require any to be intellectually 
or spiritually tolerant of beliefs or prac- 
tices which seem to them to be evil. 
It does require all to recognize that no 
end, however good it may seem, should 
be sought by foul means. 


THIRD, THE UNITED STATES must accept 
primary responsibility to secure inter- 
national acceptance. of the method of 
tolerance. 

The American nation knows the 
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method of tolerance. Our people have 
used that method—even though im- 
perfectly—for 160 years. They know 
that it can work both for peace and 
progress. They have learned that they 
cannot disregard it with impunity. They 
are equipped by experience to explain, 
and by faith to persuade. The Amer- 
ican people and their government ought 
to dedicate themselves to do that with 
all the urgency appropriate to the 
greatness of the cause. 

Exposition and persuasion are im- 
portant. But if our initiative is to pre- 
vail, it must carry world-wide convic- 
tion on two basic facts: 


1) It must be made clear that our 
nation utterly renounces for itself 
the use internationally of the 
method of intolerance. Our people 
generally consider the faith and in- 
stitutions of Soviet communism to 
contain grave evils. But they 
must recognize the right of others 
to believe what their reason and 
conscience may dictate, to reflect 
their beliefs in human institutions, 


Too Many Hypocrites? 


By HERBERT A. BOSCH 


Some people don't think much of the church because, they say, there ay]). 


too many church people who don't practice what their pastors preac |}? 


(The pastor is calling on a careless 
and indifferent member of his congre- 
gation. After an exchange of greetings, 
the pastor gets to the point quickly.) 


Pastor: Some time ago, Mr. Allen, you 
told me that one of these days you 
would let me know just why you do 
not come to church, and why you 
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and by fair means to propagate 
them. The American people must 
be resolved never to advance their 
own faith by forcibly crushing out 
such another faith. We believe 
that is their resolve. But they do: 
not always make it clear to others. 
2) It must equally be made clear that 
persistence internationally by the 
Soviet Government or the Soviet 
Communist Party in methods of 
intolerance, such as purge, coer- 
cion, deceitful infiltration, and) 
false propaganda shielded by se- 
crecy, will not in fact make their} 
faith prevail and will jeopardize 
the peace. 


That dual position should be pre- 
sented to Soviet leaders with friendly 
yet firm persistence. Thereby, withir 
a large area, principle would replac:! 
expediency and emotionalism whicl 
vary between being “tough” and bein +}! 
“soft” with Russia. It would be foun: 
that in many situations policy could b» 
determined by the principles we enun J} 
ciate. 


have no interest in its work. 
Mr. Aten: That’s right. I did say s/ 
P: I wonder if the time hasn’t cor 
when you can give me that info 
mation. 
I am ready, if it suits you. 
Good. Begin, if you please. 
Well... (thoughtfully) ...1 esi}, 
sum it up in one word. That wo/ 
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is “hypocrites.” 

What do you mean? 

Just this: The hypocrites in the 
church are keeping me out. 

Do you really mean that? 

I certainly do. 

That statement is frequently made, 
I admit. But have you heard the 
stock answer to that remark? 

I can’t say that I have heard it. 

I hesitate to mention it, because 
you might think it too personal. 
Go ahead with it. I can take it. 
The reply to your statement, “There 
are too many hypocrites in the 
church,” is: “There is always room 
for one more.” 

Ah ..um (stroking his chin in em- 
barrassment, momentarily at loss 
for words). 

Remember you said that I should 
give you the reply. 

That’s right, and I won’t yell about 
it. But I don’t think that I am a 


hypocrite. 
I won’t press the point. But this 
much is true: Hypocrites are 


hardly keeping you out of the 
church. 

How is that? 

Perhaps I can prove it. Shall I try? 
(A nods) In the first place, do you 
know how many members we have 
at church? 

About three hundred, I should say. 
Right. And a few more. Now I 
ask you: Are all of the three hun- 
dred hypocrites? 

Of course not. 

Are 100 of them hypocrites? 

No. 

How about 50? 

I can’t say that there are that 
many. 

Shall we make it 30? 

(Slowly) Hardly that many. 
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Would 20 be enough? 

(More slowly) Plenty.. Still too 
many. 

Well, then, you name the figure. 
(Reflecting a few moments, and 
counting on. his fingers.) I would 
say that there were seven or eight. 
Is that all? 

Yes. 

(With astonishment) And these 
seven or eight unchristian people 
in the church are hypocrites, peo- 
ple who “feign to be other or bet- 
ter than they are?” 

Yes, indeed. 

Now do you want me to believe 
that “hypocrites keep you out of 
the church,” when you tell me that 
only seven or eight out of three 
hundred are concerned? 

(On the defensive) Well, it’s this— 
(Interrupting) That's not even 10 
per cent; hardly 3 per cent. Yet 
these seven or eight have sufficient 
influence with you to keep you 
away from church, when three 
hundred others, making at least 
some attempt at Christian living, 
and according to your own state- 
ment, without hypocrisy, fail to 
persuade you to come? I think 
that the weight of numbers alone 
should compel you to alter your 
decision. 

I had never thought of it that way. 
It does seem that the seven or eight 
are proportionately too important. 
Another matter. I want you to 
think specifically of two or three 
of these hypocrites. Just keep the 
worst in mind. 

I follow you. 

I do not want to know their names. 
But I do want to know, what there 
is about them which stamps them 
hypocrites? 
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To begin with, they say... 
(Interrupting brusquely) That’s 
just it: “They say. -> Justeasel 
thought. That vague sort of talk 
is responsible for so much unkind- 
ness and cruelty, the source of 
much ill-will between people. 

But I am sure that... 

So sure that you definitely know 
some acts and habits which make 
them hypocrites indeed? Do you 
have direct evidence? Would a 
jury be convinced that even these 
three are hypocrites? Do you have 
anything more objective than per- 
sonal opinion on which to base 
your judgments? 

I have not carried my investigation 
that far. 

Let me beg of you, not to carry 
the investigation that far. You will 
probably find gossip—not idle, but 
active and vicious—at the root of 
the rumor. And for the sake of 
justice and mercy, let me remind 
you that we are not to sit in judg- 
ment on our fellow man. The Sav- 
iour’s words were “Judge not.” 
Besides, there is a tremendous ad- 
vantage in “putting the most char- 
itable construction on all his ac- 
tions. All this, by the way, is just 
another way of “doing as we would 
be done by.” 

That is not unreasonable at all. 

I have heard of a pastor who car- 
ried a little notebook with him 
through all the years of a long min- 
istry. When complaints about peo- 
ple were made to him, or when gos- 
sip was related—about some hypo- 
crites, too, no doubt—he would 
whip out the book, write down date 
and place; and as he asked for per- 
mission to quote the speaker as the 
source of his information, before 
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writing the details of the complaint, 
a strange thing happened. 

What was that? 

The people were silent. They won- 
dered whether the incident would 
look good in black and white, and 
they refused to be responsible for 
the statement. So much so that, 
according to report, in 40 years of 
his pastorate, no entry was made. 
Amazing! 

Don’t you think that such precau- 
tions would choke much evil talk 
at its source, and spare some peo- 
ple the name “hypocrite,” which 
they do not deserve? 

I should not be surprised. 

And there’s still another matter. 
Tll grant you that there are some 
hypocrites, who “make a false pre- 
tense to virtue and piety.” There 
are some rascals in the church. 
Some of them have selfish motives 
for their church membership, ne 
doubt. But many others are sin~ 
ners, weak and imperfect, who try} 
to walk along the way. There are 
temptations and barriers to thei 
progress, and we cannot picture the 
struggle in their hearts between 
good and evil. We hardly take note 
of their triumphs, won perhap: 
after great striving; we are awar 
only of their defeats. Should th» 
church rule them out because the 
are not yet saints? Or should th: 
church give them a helping han 
and surround them with oppor] 
tunities for spiritual developmer) 
in their difficult battle? 
That’s easy to answer. 
And as for the rest of us, the nor! 
hypocrites, the church is for us, te! } 
“who toil along the climbing we} 
with painful step and slow.” Som 
times, like Paul, the evil that— 
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“We would not, that we do; and 
the good we do not.” Is that the 
reference? 

That’s it. That is why we need the 
assurance of God’s grace from week 
to week. That is why we have pub- 
lic services and the sacraments, to 
help us grow in grace. That is why 
we preach about the Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Friend of sinners; why 
we say so much about prayer and 
the sttfdy of the Word. Our old life 
of sin is to be “drowned and de- 
stroyed by daily sorrow and re- 
pentance” . . . do you recognize 
these words from the Catechism? 
... that “the new. man shall daily 
come forth and live in righteous- 
ness and purity forever.” You see, 
there is so much more to the church 
than the physical attendance at a 
public gathering with a group of 
others at a definite time. And to 
have you share in all that the 
church affords, I am eager to have 
you back again. 

The lost sheep should return to the 
fold? 

Have it that way, if you will. The 
point is: Nothing, hypocrites in- 
cluded, shall separate us from the 
love of God in Christ. And we are 
doing ourselves; as well as the 
church, the greatest possible injury 
when we permit anything to thwart 
us in our attempts at a Christian 
life. 

Well, I guess I like that way of put- 
ting the emphasis. 

I want to go back to your two or 
three rascals for a moment. 

Let’s forget about them. Why not? 
Just to refer to them briefly. For 
every one of the rogues whom you 
could mention, I can name three or 
four bona fide members who mean 
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business in the church, and who 
are doing a fine job for us there. 
I am thinking of some of the mem- 
bers of the council, some of the 
Sunday school teachers, leaders of 
our organizations, whose accom- 
plishments are outstanding. Look 
at them, for reasons why you 
should go to church. 

You have something there, pastor. 
It’s a case of consulting the experts. 
We do not ask our tailor’s advice 
about diet; nor do we go to a law- 
yer with a toothache. So in the 
church, in matters of faith and life 
we are told to “look unto Jesus 
(alone) the Author and Finisher 
of our faith,’ “for there is none 
other name, given among men.” In 
Him all questions should be con- 
sidered and all difficulties solved. 
So I am to consult the experts, 
rather than the dubs? 


. That’s right. And as we look around 


us, we shall see lesser figures, peo- 
ple with one or two talents who are 
putting them to effective use, be- 
cause Christ works through them. 
You mean that there are some peo- 
ple who should count “for” the 
church, as well as those who count 
“against”? 

That sums it up nicely. I hope, too, 
that we have settled Mr. Hypocrite. 
He seems to be the little man who 
isn’t there. 

(With a laugh) Right-o! 

I must be going. Good night. | 
Good night. I am glad you came. 
This has meant lots to me. 
And—see you in church. 

Don’t be shocked too severely if I 
begin to show up soon. 

How about this Sunday? 

Well, perhaps not this Sunday. But 
next week sure. ; 
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JESUS 


By HADLEY BAINBRIDGE 


WHAT wouLp you do if you were 
parachuted in a strange country not 
knowing one word of the language? 
Something like that happened to my 
husband and me. While in South Africa 
we were invited to visit a diamond mine 
enclosure by one of its owners. This 
particular enclosure was a huge square, 
a little larger than the usual city block. 
Around it was a wall, twelve or fifteen 
feet high, which was used for one side 
of the dwellings built around most of 
three sides. Each house was approx- 
imately 20 feet square, and had huge 
windows and doors opening into the 
enclosure. Each house was supposed to 
hold four “boys.” 


These “boys” as they were called 
varied both in age and appearance. 
Some were nearing maturity and were 
working to earn money for farms so 
they could secure wives. Others were 
married and worked to buy more land, 
or more cattle, or in some instances to 
send their sons to school. 

Several tribes were represented. The 
tall, finely formed Sulus, who walked 
proudly; the fuzzy-headed Kaffirs, well 
built, but smaller, and not so ambitious; 
and the short, stocky, low-browed Hot- 
tentots. And then there were the 
Bantus, as well as the Boolus, and 
others whose names I do not recall. 


As we walked around the enclosure 
we were ushered into one of the houses. 
It was a pleasure to see how neat and 
clean it was. In the enclosure some 
were cooking, some washing clothes or 
bedding, some were just visiting. And 
- one lone “boy” was sitting on a one- 
legged stool! Try it some day and dis- 
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cover what an art it is to do this, and. 
sit upright, and not wiggle! He was 
splendid Bantu, and as black as you ca 
imagine. / 

BEING cuRIOUS as to what he was do- 
ing, sitting so still, I walked towar 
him. To my amazement he was holdin 
a book! Nearing him I could hear soft. 
musical singing! And this is the tune he 
was singing— 

“Jesus loves me!” 

Stepping still closer, my shadow fel’ }(y 
over the page he was using. Then he 
looked up, startled! 

Remember we were the East and the}}); 
West; the black and the white; the un: 
derprivileged and the privileged! Ani 
sensing the reason for his singing, © 


“Jesus!” 


His expressive face became radian” 
He placed his book on his knees, an» 
folded his hands, and said, softly, 

“Jesus!” 

Then we looked at each other, an» 
smiled! Then we raised our eyes heav 
enward, our hands still clasped, an: 
together repeated: 

“Jesus!” 

The “only name under heaven” whic | 
is the same in any of the languages an 
dialects, and which tells the story . 
redeeming faith around the world! 


The only word he knew that I knew 
The only word I knew that he knevys 
And knowing it, each told the other : 
faith, hope, and kinship through ot) 
Saviour and Lord! 

A passing moment extending throug 
eternity! An instant’s acknowledgme: 
which warmed our hearts! 
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<NOW THE BIBLE 


4Crucified, Dead, and Buried 
EE STUDY IN THE GOSPEL OF LUKE 
{By John Schmidt 

Read Luke 23:26-56 before reading this. 


~,) CRUCIFIXION was a Roman punish- 
ganent and was inflicted only upon non- 
omans and slaves. Since its horrors 
were intended to impress subject peo- 
_jples and thereby discourage revolts, 
“the victims were forced to bear the 
cross (perhaps only the transverse 
_jbeam, not the upright stake) through 
the streets to the place of execution. 
e latter was usually near a highway, 
“Where it would be seen by many. 
As this was being done, Jesus col- 
lapsed and it became necessary to have 
someone bear the cross. Simon was 
oressed into service. He was said to be 
native of Cyrene (in modern Tripoli, 
here there was an important Jewish 
colony). It is uncertain whether he 
“was a Jew or a Negro, although the 
latter is probable. Mark identifies him 
as the father of two men evidently well 
own in Christian circles. Does this 
v#suggest that the events of this day, and 
mlespecially this tragic contact with the 
Sufferer, won Simon to faith? 
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As the sad procession passed, a group 
of Jerusalem women raised the death 
lament over Him. There is no evidence 
of faith here to support the view that 
these were “followers of Jesus.” There 
is rather womanly sympathy, aroused 
in Judean women who saw His weak- 
ness, not His power. Jesus could show 
pity (19:41), but He could not accept 
it. He desires faith, not sympathy— 
then and now. So long as we, for ex- 
ample, stand by and are impressed only 
by His physical sufferings, we fail to 
appreciate the deepest truth of Good 
Friday. 


THESE WOMEN, said Jesus, should 
weep for the sin of the rulers, of the 
crowd, and of the nation that had re- 
jected Him. Their fate would be real 
tragedy, for it would be the deserved 
fruit of their guilt. Even the great joy 
of motherhood would become the ulti- 
mate misery. So horrible would be the 
anguish in the days coming that men 
would pray to be crushed mercifully 
under a mountain. 

Jesus’ concluding word: “For if they 
do these things in (to) a green tree, 
what shall be done in (to) a dry?” has 
been variously understood. If we ac- 
cept the suggestion of I Peter 4:17-18, 
the “green tree” represents innocence, 
not deserving of burning, while the 
“dry” suggests guilt and that which is 
ready for the fires of judgment. 


JESUS AND THE TWO criminals who are 
to die with Him arrive at the hill of 
execution. It is called “the Skull,” 
which it probably resembled because 
of its shape and caverns. (The name 
“Golgotha” is from the Hebrew word 
for “skull,” while “Calvary” is taken 
from the Latin word.) There is an old 
legend that Adam’s skull had been 
buried there by Noah after the Flood. 
Also the suggestion that the name is 
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“Golgotha” derived from the presence 
there of the unburied bones of executed 
criminals, finds little support. The lo- 
cation of Golgotha is uncertain, al- 
though we know it lay outside the city’s 
wall (Heb. 13:12-13). 

There are no details of the crucifixion 
itself in the stark simplicity of Luke’s 
account. The cross probably resembled 
a T, except that a slight projection ex- 
tended above the cross bar, upon which 
the inscription was placed. The body 
rested upon a rude saddle, while the 
hands and feet were nailed to the cross. 
It is almost certain that our modern 
pictures of the Crucifixion show the 
cross much higher than it actually was. 

Only Luke reports Jesus’ word of 
grace (it is omitted in some manu- 
scripts, perhaps because the destruction 
of Jerusalem implied that His prayer 
was not answered) as He “made inter- 
cession for the transgressors” (Isa. 
53:12). We must not limit His mercy 
to the soldiers, for in Acts 3:17 even the 
rulers are included. His love is unlim- 
ited so far as His offer is concerned— 
though we may not forget that men can 
still refuse forgiveness. 

Then follows an indirect reference to 
the martyr of Ps. 22:18, although for 
fuller details concerning the distribu- 
tion of Jesus’ garments we must look 
to John. 


LUKE IS MORE concerned to point out 
the vulgar curiosity of the crowd, the 
sarcastic contempt of the priests, the 
mockery of the soldiers, and the re- 
proaches of His fellow-sufferer. The 
leaders of the people threw aside their 
accustomed dignity. This was, they 
thought, the final refutation of His 
claims (Isa. 53:4; Ps. 22:8). He the 
“elect one” indeed! They did not know 
that He was truly elected for this pur- 
pose. This is the “scandal,” the “non- 
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sense” of the cross. The Jew expected 
a miraculous intervention to prove His 
claims. The Greek wanted a reason- | 
able universe. Yet to believers, both } 
power and wisdom were concealed in| 
this act (compare I Cor. 1:22-24; II Cor. } 
13:3-4). 

“Took after yourself first’ was no 
the law of His life. His purpose was) 
not to save himself. The people and}. 
their priests could not understand this 
The soldiers, hearing Him called a king, 
were amused. They respected a vig- f}, 
orous ruler who was able to preserve: 


ten in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, SG 
that all might read) reciting His, 
“crime.” Their furious but ineffective 


(compare 1:31-33). 
knows no limits. : 

Mark and Matthew tell of the re-$ 
proaches piled upon Jesus by His com -f, 
paniongs in torture, but only Luke telly 
of the’ conversion of one. Even upofs, 
the cross Jesus divided men. Oni. 
echoed the hate and mockery he hear f, 
all about; the other believed. Thi 
dying man acknowledges the justice « 
his own fate and asks the other, “Evenj}, 
if you feel no higher emotion, do yoy, 
not at least fear God now that you stam @,, 
at death’s door?” Then, in broades}h., 
terms, he asserts Jesus’ innocence. Am @,; 
in Him he trusts for aid. 

When all our Lord’s disciples forsocs 
Him and faith dwindled to disappointe 
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@iope, this man believed! How gladly 
uuke must have received this story of a 


@iaps on the title placed over Jesus’ 
Mead, was answered. First the glad 
ews of a speedy death (unusual for 


rance that “today”’—not in some 
ague future—“shalt thou be with me 
Paradise.” (This word is said to be 
erived from the Persian word “gar- 
#§en” and was used both for the Garden 
™@f Eden and for the state of the blessed 
Beyond death by the Jews of this pe- 
Siod.) And this word was sealed by 
“ur Lord’s stamp of truth and author- 
y: “Verily I say unto thee.” 


a THe crucirrxion had begun about 9 
i@. m. At noon there came the “sign 
irom heaven,” mockingly requested by 
the Pharisees. This was no eclipse of 
fie sun, for that is impossible at the 
e of the full moon of the Passover. 
is darkness belongs with the horror 
God judgment of the hours during 
efhich the Son plumbed the depths of 
an and divine tragedy. 
As it drew near its end, several things 
appened almost simultaneously. The 
eavy veil that separated the Holy 
m4#lace from the Holy of Holies, that 
irk, awesome chamber that could be 


ch year, was rent from top to bottom. 
gljae way to God’s presence was unob- 
cted now; the whole world had be- 


a). Perhaps this was reported later 
7 those priests who became believers 
Acts 6:7), for there must have been 
Aiests in the Holy Place preparing the 
ening sacrifice just then. 
And that cry “with a loud voice”— 
«me “It is finished!” that the others re- 
4rd—the strong voice of a Victor. Then 
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the simple prayer (Ps. 31:5) Jewish 
children repeated at bedtime, for the 
desolation and forsakenness were past. 

The Roman centurion was deeply im- 
pressed: “Certainly this was a right- 
eous man.” (Mk, 15:39 should not be 
understood to mean more than this.) 
Even the curious crowd was awed and 
frightened. Its reaction to these events 
explains the great success of Peter 
(Acts 2:37-41). 


THE BODIES OF MEN who died on the 
cross were usually left to the birds and 
the weather, but a certain Joseph now 
requested Jesus’ body for burial. Luke 
emphasizes his religious character 
(compare the description of Simeon, 
2:25) and remarks that he had refused 
to vote for Jesus’ death in the Sanhe- 
drin. Probably his vote was merely 
withheld, for John describes him as a 
secret follower. Perhaps he feared the 
threat of excommunication (John 9: 
22). But at this most unlikely moment 
(“lo”) he overcomes his fears and de- 
fies danger. No wonder Mark describes 
it as a “bold” act. 

Haste because of the approaching 
Sabbath prevented some of the usual 
care. Long strips of fine linen, pur- 
chased for this purpose, were wrapped 
about the corpse and He was laid in a 
new tomb, cut into a rock cliff. Then 
the door was closed by a flat, circular 
stone (like a large grindstone) that was 
rolled into place and sealed with 
Pilate’s seal. 

The Sabbath “was dawning” (an in- 
accurate phrase since it was about 6 
P. M., but used in the sense of “was be- 
ginning”). After a last look, the women 
departed, intending to return after the 
Sabbath to perform the last rites of 
love. To this end they prepared their 
dry spices and liquid ointments. Which 
they never used! 
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THE LATHROP FAMILY 


Score: 3 to 1 


CROWDS WERE STREAMING from the 
station so rapidly that I hesitated a 
moment before inserting myself and 
my bundles into the swiftly revolving 
door. A woman behind me snorted im- 
patiently and rushed past. I took a 
deep- breath, plunged in and emerged 
safely on the other side. No arms, no 
legs, no packages missing. 

A glance at the clock assured me I 
had time to check my paraphernalia 
before Joan’s train would be arriving. 
She gets around pretty well, but I 
wouldn’t want to miss her when we 
were to meet in the station. 

Door after door in the long row of 
lockers resisted my touch. I clutched 
my parcels more firmly and kept on 
trying. Suddenly a paper bag con- 
taining the gaily colored mittens I had 
purchased for my nieces and nephews 
burst open. 

A sailor who had been watching my 
efforts with quiet amusement came to 
my rescue. 

“Looks as though you’d been having 
trouble with your Christmas shopping,” 
he smiled. “Want me to wrap these 
gloves or shall I hold your bundles 
while you fix them the way you want 
them?” 

“Thank you so much. I hate to get 
you to hold all these things.” I hes- 
itated, looking to see whether he really 
wanted to be helpful or whether he had 
had helpfulness thrust upon him. 

“Take your time,” he urged. “My 
train doesn’t go for an hour. You know 
what, as you came along trying all those 
lockers, you just made me think of my 
aunt back in Wyoming. I’m sorry your 
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stuff got spilled around but I’m sort 
glad to have a chance to speak to som 
one besides the people whose job it 
to be nice to ‘the boys.” 

“Well, one of ‘the boys’ is certain 
being nice to me. Here, you hold the 
and I'll reorganize. I did hope to fi 
a locker but I guess I'll have to give 
up and go meet my daughter. She w 
to take the first train after she finish: 
school and it’s almost time now. 
wouldn’t want to miss her.” 

“No, you be sure to meet her—son 
fresh sailor might pick her up.” 


His BOYISH IMPUDENCE was so enga 
ing I laughed with him. “Only if s 
reminded him of his kid sister, just 
I reminded you of your ancient aul 
Now I must dash. Thank you so ve 
much for helping me collect my b 
longings.” 

“Glad I could do it.” He touched 
hat in a gay salute and I hurried on. 

I must have mistaken the time of t 
train’s arrival for the passengers we 
already through the gates when 
reached there. For a moment my hes 
sank. We had made no arrangemes 
about meeting elsewhere if we miss 
each other at the gate. I didn’t 
Joan anywhere. | 

Then I spied her with her back | 
ward me. She was talking to a ple: 
ant looking woman whom I had ne‘ 
seen before. : 

She smiled as I came toward th‘! 
I probably had “anxious mother” wr 
ten plainly across my countenance | 

Joan turned, beaming. “Mother, 
is Mrs. Kintner.” 


The Luth . 


‘How do you do, Mrs. Lathrop? Your 
ighter and I sat together on the train 
1 when I heard she was meeting you, 
hought I’d like to wait and make 
ir acquaintance also. I’ve met your 
sband.” 

‘That was very friendly of you. ’'m 
ypy to know you. I gather you live 
Eastwick?” 

Not very far from the Sullivans. 
ey have told me so much about your 
lily.” 

Too much perhaps 
Only the nicest things, you may be 
e. They are very fond of you all 
1 they have a tremendous admira- 
1 for Pastor Lathrop.” 

I can’t imagine what he’d do with- 
them. He relies on Mrs. Sullivan 
so many things, and busy as Dr. 
livan is, he finds time to be a great 
p.” 


1? 


OAN WAS BEING POLITE, but her at- 
tion was wandering. Mrs. Kintner 
lded. “I’ve enjoyed this brief en- 
mter very much. Perhaps we'll meet 
1ewhere else soon.” 

I hope so. And thank you for keep- 
my daughter company.” 

oan looked after her companion’s 
reating back. “She was nice. I 
n't want her to know it but I was 
ittle scared when I didn’t see you. 
=n she said she wanted to meet you. 
as glad I didn’t have to wait alone.” 
I’m glad you didn’t. I must have 
nm mistaken in the time, and I spent 
te a while trying to find an empty 
ker in which to leave my packages.” 
Do you know this sailor coming to- 
rd us? He looks as though he’s 
aking to you,” Joan puzzled. 

My new friend was approaching 
erly. “If you still want a locker, I 
t saw a woman take out a suitcase 
r there.” 
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“Oh, good. I certainly didn’t want to 
trot these things all over town.” 

‘It?s right this way.” He set off with 
an easy stride that covered ground so 
fast we had almost to trot after him. 

“Who is he?” Joan kept repeating in 
my ear. : 

“Just a boy who was friendly when 
I dropped some things.” 

“You told me not to talk to strangers 
in the station.” 

“You are 12. I’m old enough to be 
this boy’s mother or at least his aunt.” 

“Here you are, madam,” our guide 
paused. Joan slipped a dime into the 
slot and turned the knob. I popped 
my load in the yawning space and 
closed the door. 

“Thank you again. You’ve been my 
good samaritan twice today.” We talked 
for a few minutes. At last he started 
toward the gates and Joan and I joined 
the traffic toward the stores. 

“Y’m really too big for Santa Claus,” 
Joan hinted, “but at this store he has 
clowns who do tumbling acts, and I like 
to watch them.” 


WE MADE ouR way into the crowd. 
There was a mob of small children and 
their parents lined along the spectators’ 
area. Neither of us could see a thing 
until a tall man near by noticed our 
plight. “Slide in here,” he offered. “I 
can see right over your heads.” 

“Aren’t people nice to us today?” 
whispered Joan. 

“It must be Christmas in the air,” I 
agreed. 

Just then a fat greasy woman, smell- 
ing of cheap perfume, jostled rudely 
against me. I bumped into Joan and 
she staggered for a moment trying to 
keep her balance. For a moment we 
were both angry. Then we laughed. 
“That makes the score three to one,” 
Joan murmured. 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Bad Manners 


I am sorry to say my husband has bad 
manners. I have been embarrassed many 
times. He wants to start eating before 
others have been served. He just wants 
to get to the table and sail in on the food. 
He even eats with his knife at times. 

It seems that he was accustomed to such 
performances in the home of his parents. 
Before we were married I never noticed 
it much, and, of course, thought he’d 
change. But he hasn’t changed, and he 
resents any criticism. 


One’s manners are very personal 
things, and any suggestion that they 
are not ideal is likely to strike almost 
as a reflection on one’s character. Di- 
rect criticism will not do the trick, un- 
less one is extraordinarily open-minded. 
There is no certainty that this sort of 
problem can be solved—certainly not 
overnight—but usually something can 
be done, if enough tact is exercised. 

In both children and grownups, po- 
liteness and courtesy are caught and 
imitated rather than acquired through 
instruction and lecturing. To be sure, 
indirect influence needs to be supple- 
mented with some counseling, especially 
in the case of children. 

Set a faultless example. Have plenty 
of guests at meals and let your hus- 
band see how they do things. Set the 
stage for him to be thrown with other 
men whose manners are exemplary. 
Let a copy of Post’s Etiquette, Eichler’s 
New Book of Etiquette, or Manners for 
Moderns lie innocently on the table— 
perhaps open at an appropriate place— 
ready to be picked up. 


Jew 

Just a few doors from us there is a 
Jewish family. They have a nine-year- 
old girl who is very bossy and trouble- 
some. She noses into the affairs of the 
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and dictates what they are to do. ' 
children don’t want to play with her, but” 
just as soon as any one of them goes oul 
to play she is right there. I don’t want 
to create a disturbance with the neigh- 


very shameful way. In numerous int 
stances they were confined to ghetto 
where they had to live almost like anit 
mals. There is hardly any form of im 
sult or mistreatment that they have 
received from Christians. 

Millions of these people have com 
to America, and have undergone plent!) 
of persecution and discrimination her 


portunity. Those born and reared ‘f; 
this country know about the past ai 
have their feelings about the a 


a chall llen 
assertive when they gain freedom a fry den : 


opportunity. That is what you are se 

ing in your Jewish neighbors. But t fiji 
kind of behavior is not limited to t# 
Jews; it happens with any people wh 


atlon, ye 
iidvidya 


tb Wy 
tive American geniiles have beha m 


just as unbecomingly. 

We Christians ought to be the las 
complain about the acts and attitu: 
of Jews after centuries of notor! i i}, tl 
Christian action against them. What its k 
happened among the Jews is now hifi cei 
pening also among the Negroes, and. ‘i a 
the same reason. ee 

Why not invite the Jewish girl, alfhy ,,, 
with other children, to your ho fi, 
Help her to realize that Christians 
be kind and considerate, and give 
a chance to learn. 


} Says, The 
ae today, be 


—EARL S. RUDIS)/fix , 
The Luth ie 


i Christian Purpose in Modern Society 


et Towards Christian Democracy. By Sir Stafford Cripps. F. Hubner &.Co. 101 pages. $2. 


Sir Stafford Cripps is recognized as one of the leading liberal statesmen of our time. 
1d a Christian at that, who is full of zeal to save democracy from the devils that assail 


from both within and without. One of the book’s chapters entitled, “A Creed for Our 


1 out 
, nes,” 


closes with what the author calls a practical creed which he wishes might be 


»oken from the heart of every Christian in the world.” 


jel nm reality, Towards Christian Democracy 
/Zitself the gist of the faith of a man who 
deeply dedicated to the pursuit of the 
_ristian purpose in modern society. Some 
jee the tenets of such a faith which are 
»ofagongly supported in these chapters are: 
> presence in the world of the ethical 
od of Jesus Christ as revealed through 
m in the New Testament, the brother- 
od of all men, the revolutionary power 
nf Christianity to create a new Christian 
‘js ial order, and the function of the church 
make a greater Christian impact upon 
» social and economic and political as- 
ets of modern life. 

[here is an urgent appeal to make of 
ic faith a more practical force which 
ill challenge the present-day evils that 
eaten democratic society. While faith 
ust permeate the entire structure of our 


i ie : 
;, Bt ilization, yet it must come by way of 
ited #2 individual Christian whose spirit has 


en brought into a closely co-operative 
ationship with God in the working out 
bil His divine purposes on the earth. 

; en this outstanding Christian church- 
n says, “The Church has suffered, and 


nolo 


create a demand for far-reaching so- 
an and economic changes which may un- 

rmine its own financial and organiza- 

., nal stability,” one realizes that he is 
tO iting in a spirit of frankness and daring 
you ysPt ought to stir the hearts of all earnest 
at ristians. Can it be that consecrated, en- 
at On Tntened laymen will become the real 
os ders of a new revival of the old dy- 
5, 
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namic of the Christian faith for our times? 
This book presents a ringing challenge 
by one of the best of them. 

Dwicut F. Putnam 


What Shall | Read? 


Great Christian Books. By Hugh Martin. 
188 pages. $1.50. 


The author selects an armful of books 
from his own library and gives his read- 
ers the essence of their message. The place 
of books in the Christian faith is far 
greater than many people realize. This 
particular selection of books spans the 
centuries from the fourth down to the 
present. Of course, Christian experience is 
far more extensive than thé scope of these 
seven books, but they do have a large con- 
tribution to make to modern living. 

These books are deeply concerned with 
God’s intimate dealing with the human 
soul; they bring man back to the heart 
of things. While some point the way to a 
social gospel they are all more concerned 
with the fact that man himself must be 
reconstructed before he can do much to 
reconstruct society. 

This is a book that might well be a 
part of every Christian’s library, and it 
deserves a frequent reading. Its pages are 
heavily loaded with thought-provoking 
passages. The author’s comments and ex- 
cerpts deal with the books of St. Augus- 
tine, Samuel Rutherford, Brother Law- 
rence, John Bunyan, William Law, Wil- 
liam Carey, and Robert Browning. 

Wouter VAN GARRETT 


Westminster. 
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LETTERS ¢o the editor 


Let the Leagues Serve 


Sir: 

Referring to the article by Pastor Stackel 
in a recent issue of THe LuTHERAN regard- 
ing the purpose of Church organizations 
I wish to add my word of agreement with 
him. Speaking for Luther Leagues, I feel 
that unless the League serves the congre- 
gation it becomes a burden to that con- 
gregation. 

To my mind, there is no place in the 
congregation’s life for a purely social or- 
ganization and certainly none of the 
church’s recognized auxiliaries should ex- 
ist for other than service. Many of us have 
given much of our time to the congrega- 
tion’s organizations. In my own experi- 
ence, they have to a great degree been 
service groups. The thing that disturbs 
me is that many of our people give 
greater loyalty to the organization than to 
the church. I insist that a good Luther 
Leaguer is first a good church member. 

May I suggest some service projects for 
Luther Leagues in the congregation: 

1. Develop a youth choir. 2. Adopt con- 
firmation classes and maintain a per- 
manent contact with all the members. 3. 
Enlist Leaguers in leadership courses for 
teaching posts in the Sunday school. 4. 
Maintain contact with service people and 
youth away at school. 5. Participate in 
EMV and specialize on the youth of the 
congregation. 

Howarp L. Locan, President, 
Luther League of America 


Free Lutherans 


Sir: 

We are enclosing a check for which we 
ask you to mail THe LurHeran to the 
Church Editor of the Long Beach Press 
Telegram. Perhaps this idea of presenting 
the church editor with a copy of the 
church publication can be used with suc- 
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cess in other places. Or isn’t this ide 
new? Louis F. Mertz et al. 


Sir: 
More than 10 years ago the Church 
the Good Shepherd, Mt. Vernon, N. ¥ 
started subscribing for THe LUTHERAN 
behalf of the YMCA, YWCA, library, hos 
pital, and social missions agencies in ov 
town. 
Favorable comments have come fro 
readers in these places. The most inte: - 
ing testimony came a few days ago wh 
the office secretary of one of these agenci 
said, “We have a young man here who 
especially eager to read THE LUTHERAN. E 
asked the other day if he could 
copies for himself. He is Roman Catholic 
Increasing the circulation of THE A 

THERAN is justified only for the sake ¢ 
winning souls for Christ, and confirmin)” 
souls in Christ through the medium of 
word of life presented in the columns §— 
this paper. Can our congregations not aj 
ford to provide this word of life throug 
the inexpensive but effective means © 
placing THe LUTHERAN regularly and 
direct subscription in such places as I ha 
mentioned above? E 
Wuuram C. J. WeDr 


Sermons Wanted 
Sir: 


Sermons, I am writing to ask if you wf 
co-operate with me in helping to 
my search for sermons known to the m 
isters of your church. ; 

A number of denominational editors 
running a paragraph or two by way 
announcement about the book in tk 
periodicals. If you will be kind enor 
to make such an announcement I will B 
grateful to you, for I should like to hfs 

the Lutheran Church represented. 
G. Paut Bu 


The Luthe 


S During an autumn railroad trip 
‘rough a section of Pennsylvania de- 
ed io agriculture, we had oppor- 
nity to observe the “know-how” and 
bor which are required of farmers as 
e preliminaries io a profitable har- 
The seed for 1947s wheat crop 
xt May's stalks already showed green 
the drill rows across the fields. 
ad our journey been a month earlier 
= could have seen the preparatory 
bors for the coming harvest. First 
as the plow io turn over the ground 
@d bring a new layer oi fertility inio 
mtact with the seed when sown. In 
der io reduce the soil to particles 
ich are peneirable by plant roois 
ad responsive to their Creaior’s pro- 
@sion for tendrils rootmg im the soil, 
Howing was followed by harrowing in 
der that the seeds might have an en- 
(@ronment in which to sprout. 


owning the hills 
& A good deal has been said and wrii- 
m during the past quarter of a century 
put “the rural church” By that 
ase one Means a consregaiion whose 
e of worship is m the midst of a 
em munity of less than 2.500 people. 
2ars ago these houses of prayer were 
eated at crossroads and on as high 
evations as the area could offer. Then, 
hen it was more difficult to travel over 
ft roads” and on foot or by horse 
wer, farmers located church build- 
igs within 10 or 12 miles of each other, 
“_}us enabling the people to gather with 
"greasonable amount of exertion. Now 
e are told that rural churches are 
yer in number and no longer have 
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Across the Desk 


the size and influence they once wielded. 
The farmer and his family can moior 
bo or 50 miles as convenienily as they 
leould once travel one-tenth as far. Yei 
paradoxically, the rural church is clas- 
sified as “a problem” The plea is made 
by those who have given atientm io 
the situation, that Church schools, es- 
pecially theological semmaries, should 
produce a specially iramed group of 
pastors who would elect io serve rural 
parishes as their life vocation. 

We do not presume io differ fom 
these authorities, but we wonder 
whether those most inmiimaiely con- 
cerned had been mviied io coniribute 
their conclusions of experience ito those 
derived from siaiisiics and other 
sources. We would expeci these “rural” 
laymen to advise pasiors about the im- 
portance of activities prelimmary io 
reapmig 2 field “white unio the har- 
vest” They would tell pastors and 
church leaders, urban and rural alike, 
to vary iheir annual programs They, 
the farmers, coniimuously siudy how to 
insure a crop, by providing the seeds 
they sow with new siimoi and re- 
sources of growth. The churches could 
profit by the example. 

Lutheran churches whose leadership 
is frank and honest musi confess that a 
great iempiaiion toward repeiition 
musi be overcome. We weekly say the 
same liturgy, we read the yearly ap- 
pointed Scripiure lessons, and not in- 
frequently derive the message for each 
week's worship from the seme selec- 
tions of divine revelation. Fruitful re- 
sources of leadership and of productive 
influence are not always brought into 
action. There is the danger of conieni- 
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ment with former years’ plans and 
themes. A thoughtful farmer and a 
thoughtful business man, in our opinion, 
would suggest attention to activities in 
1947 that require re-arrangement, and 
attention to new forms of indifference 
and neglect of the Gospel. 


The significance of "catholic" 

Recently there was occasion for ex- 
amination of a book of notable Amer- 
ican Lutheran authorship. It was writ- 
ten in the 1860’s. Its writer was con- 
cerned to show the right we Luther- 
ans have to the use of the adjective 
Catholic. The substitution of the word 
Christian in our version of the Aposiles’ 
Creed supplied an occasion for his dis- 
cussion. He, of course, set forth the 
usual, the true, and the adequate ex- 
planation of that change in the wording 
of the nearest universal confession of 
faith. It was done to indicate a com- 
munity of believers not Catholic but 
evangelical. Thus, those endorsing the 
Reformation movement begun by Lu- 
ther declared dissent with Rome’s claim 
that the Pope was entitled to the al- 
legiance of all Christians. It was stoutly 
asserted by those classed as Protestant 
that evangelicals are a part of the holy 
Christian fellowship in Christ and in 
possession of the marks of the true 
Church. We are, as a group, apostolic 
in origin, ecumenical in our recognition 
of what the Holy Spirit has made avail- 
able to all believers in all the develop- 
ments of Christianity on earth. We en- 
dorse thereby all the catholicity that 
efficaciously exists. 

In connection with such definitions 
we point to the falsity of claims to 
catholicity that issue from the Vatican, 
and similarly from the Eastern (Rus- 
sian, Greek, Armenian, etc.) Church. 
We claim that there is true unity in the 
communion of believers, but it is an 
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inner relationship, discerned by God 
alone. In so far as an external, visible} 
catholicity is concerned, it has been an | 
objective but no reality in the flesh | 
since the days of the apostles. The com: 
petitive divisions of Europe and ad. 
jacent parts of the continent of Asia 
into groups must perhaps be dated later 
than the period of Constantine, who i 
A. D. 313 proclaimed Christianity as en=]} 
titled to freedom of practice, and im 
A. D. 325 assembled the bishops of the 
Roman Empire of that day to assembley 
and draft a statement of unity by 
confession of one creed. The Nicen@p 
Creed resulted; but it did not escape} 
partisan disagreements. Within fou! 
centuries after Nicaea there were ali 
least four groups, each of which claime fa 
exclusive right to catholicity. 
The fact is that organizationalism hail 
had spells of partisanship, but nevel}, 
universality. It is the imperfection 
the Christian Church that it has naif 
escaped connections with governmenf 
race, and personal ambitions. Each ma 
jor section of Christendom has p 
forth claims, but none of them has ma 
good. Even the Lutherans—despite this 
emphasis they have placed on an evar 
gelical means of grace—namely, th} 
Word and Sacraments, have been ur} 
successful in unifying their organize} 4 
activities. 
We have some sympathy with 
proposition that the earthly destiny | | 
Christianity does not include cath ft 
licity as an attainable attribute. To 
enormous power which a single, visib! i 
humanly directed church could wie 
for woe when in the hands of sor} 
single leader or an equivalent gros} 
has been dangerous in the past, and e+ 
potent now in the negotiations in beh« 
of a world peace. 
—NATHAN R. MELHOR 
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TNANY WORSHIPERS like 
thers prefer an informal type. To reach both 
Jroups Messiah Church will be “all things to 

| men.'' Morning congregations will face a 

irge altar. (Above) A 100-voice choir will 
“ng from sides of the chancel. For informal 


formal services. 


unday evening services a huge blue curtain 
ith a giant silver cross on it will conceal the 


inctuary. (Below) The pulpit will stand in the 
ont center of the chancel and the choir will 
sce the congregation. Beside the nave will be 
small chapel which will be open at all times. 
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Crossroads Church 


"Eternal Light" to tower over 
Philadelphia population center 


Not much longer will members of Mes- 
siah Lutheran, “The Friendly Church,” 
worship in a section of Philadelphia, Pa., 
now grown old. They plan to move to the 
intersection of two of the city’s busiest 
streets, just north of the metropolitan 
population center. 

In November 1942 Dr. Ross Stover, pas- 
tor, happened to see a “For Sale” sign in 
a garage on Broad Street and Roosevelt 
Boulevard. “Why not this?” he asked him- 
self. Within 60 days the congregation 
raised $60,000 and the garage was changed 
into “The Friendly Tabernacle.” 

Now members are campaigning to raise 
$250,000 in 30 months to build a modern 
Gothic church. Towering above surround- 
ing buildings will be a 140-foot tower. 
From this buglers will call people to wor- 
ship on Sundays and bells will play Chris- 
tian hymns twice a day. Four huge crosses 
on the belfry will be lighted with blood 
red light during one season of the church 
year, purple during another, white during 
another. An “Eternal Light” will crown 
the tower. 


DR. ROSS STOVER'S Easter sunrise services, 
attended annually by thousands, will be held in 
the “outdoor church," The pulpit faces the head 
of one of Philadelphia's main thoroughfares. 
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Not One—But Many Synods 


are represented at 


Marion (College 


In the past six years 164 girls from 14 
synods of the ULCA have been at Marion 
College as students. 


At present 20 states are represented. 45 
per cent are Lutherans from 9 different 
synods. 


The only junior college in the ULCA 
The only women’s college in the ULCA 
One of the two preparatory departments 
in the ULCA 
For information write— 
The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 


Germantown Clergyman and Wife 
Narrowly Escape Death from Gas 


By Lutuer S. STRALEY 


A.tpaNny—The Rev. and Mrs. Charles E. 
Deitz, Christ Church, Germantown, nar- 
rowly escaped death, Oct. 27, when coal gas 
escaped from the parsonage heater. Suf- 
fering from colds, neither the pastor noz 
his wife detected the gas as it collected 
They were found unconscious on their bed- 
room floor by a parishioner. 

Early in the evening a member of the 
congregation called to take the pastor and 

his wife to a Reforma- 
NEW YORK. tion service in St. John’s 
Church, Hudson. Find- 
ing the parsonage in darkness, he supposed 
that the couple had preceded him. When. 


Box K, Marion, Virginia : . 
. however, they did not appear in Hudson 


he drove back to Germantown and en- 
tered the blacked-out parsonage. The pas- 


IT’S TIME TO ORDER YOUR 
UNIFORM LESSON HELPS 
AND COMMENTARIES 


TARBELL’S TEACHER’S GUIDE 
By Martha Tarbell, Ph.B. 


The well known commentary on the Uniform Les- 
sons in a new edition for 1947. Contains a large 
for 1947 . . . fund of illustrative material. 


PELOUBET’S SELECT NOTES 
By Amos R. Wells, Litt.D., LL.D. 


The popular commentary on the Uniform Lessons. 
It is best known for its conservative handling of 
for 1947 .. . Scriptural material. 


SNOWDEN’S SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS 
Edited by Earl L. Douglass 


In this volume the events in the lesson determine 
points about which the exposition and application 
revolve. Provides material in running comment 
+ style. 


POINTS FOR EMPHASIS — 1947, 50c 
THE GIST OF THE LESSON — 1947, 50c 
THE SUPERINTENDENT’S GUIDE — 1947, 45¢ 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILA. 7, PA. 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 610 Smithfield St. 1617 Sumter St. 
Chicago 11, Il. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Columbia 3, S. C. 
17 W. Franklin St., Baltimore 1, Md. 


ay TARBELUS | 
Same TEACHERS GUIDE 
es pw j 


for 1947... 
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or and his wife had been unconscious for 
everal hours. 

Mr. and Mrs. Deitz were rushed to the 
Judson hospital where they remained for 
everal days. Both have recovered. 

CapITaL pistrict Lutherans met in his- 
oric First Church, Albany, for a joint Ref- 
mation service. Guest preacher was Dr. 
{rnold F. Keller, Redeemer, Utica. 

IN THE SCHOHARIE VALLEY choral vespers 
vere sung in St. Mark’s Church, Middle- 
urg, the Rev. Herbert N. Gibney pastor, 
o mark the Reformation. Schenectady’s 
Yambrian Male Chorus sang. The address 
vas on “Music and the Reformation.” 

LuruHerans of the Hudson Valley met in 
st. John’s Church, Hudson, for a Reforma- 
ion rally. Dr. Otto L. Schreiber, St. Paul’s 
‘hurch, Kingston, was preacher. The serv- 
ce was under the direction of the Rev. 
fenry H. Wahl, pastor of St. John’s 
Yhurch, and the Rev. David A. Jensen, 
vastor of Christ Church, Ghent. 

Sr. Paut’s. Cuurcu, Richmondville, the 
tev. Walter J. Bielitz pastor, dedicated a 
lew organ, Nov. 10, in memory of veterans 
£ World Wars I and IL. 

HERE AND THERE: Pastor David A. Jensen, 


ADVANCED COURSE FOR LIVING ABUNDANTLY 


. 
Jecember I1, 1946 


By E. STANLEY JONES 


%& Here is a positive solution for mental and spiritual confusion. Step by step it 
shows one how fo live victoriously. It starts at the lowest rung of the ladder and 
leads through all the implications of the Way in all of life. 


AT YOUR LOCAL BOOKSTORE 


Christ Church, Ghent, has instituted a 
parent-teacher forum to promote co- 


BY WILBUR M. SMITH D.D. 
COMPLETE FOR 
TEACHERS OF 
ALL GRADES 
73 *2 votume $225 Postvaio AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


W.A.WILDE COMPAN 
Publisters 


BOSTON,MASS. . 


When in SAN FRANCISCO 
VISIT HISTORIC 


ST. MARK’S LUTHERAN CHURCH 


“Founded 1849” 
1135 O’FARRELL STREET 


CHURCH SCHOOL—9:45 A. M 
CHIEF SERVICE—11:00 A. M 
YOUTH VESPER—7:00 P. M 


J. George Dorn, D.D., Pastor 


ABINCDON - COKESBURY 
NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 
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‘BROADMAN COMMENTS: 


on the International Bible Lessons 
for Christian Teaching 


(Uniform Series, 1947) $1.50 
By W. R. White 


t 
A solidly valuable book for pastors, teachers, ( 
officers, church libraries, and all interested in j 
Bible study. For each Bible lesson there are j 
a digest of Scriptures, Scripture notes, are » 
interpretation, and a practical application. A] 
volume that truly offers “infinite riches ina j 
little room.” 


At Your Bookseller 
THE BROADMAN PRESS 


Nashville 3 Tennessee 


i. 
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“THE SATISFYING ANSWER” 


A booklet of consolation written for the 
sorrowing by one who inst his only son. 
25 ects. per copy. $15.00 per hundred. 


Address: 
REV. FRANK O. TAAFEL 
633 S, 44th St., Louisville, Ky. 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Offers a Standard Three-Year 
seminary course under an ex- 
perienced faculty. 
For information address: 
Thomas D. Rinde, Dean 
Fremont, Nebraska 


Welcome to Los Angeles, California 


—— PUP OO— - 


THE FIRST ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 
3119 W. Sixth Street 
ALBERT B. SCHWERTZ, D.D., Pastor 
In the heart of the Wilshire district. 
Morning Worship, 11:00 O’clock. 


operation between home and church 
school. . . . Pastor Dayton G. Van Deusen, 
Gilead Church, Center Brunswick, reports 
plans for extensive repairs to mark the 
congregation’s 200th anniversary. .. . Pas- 
tor Wilson D. Worman, St. Mark’s Church, 
Guilderland Center, is carrying out a pro- 
gram of reclaiming lapsed members and 
Sunday school enlistment... . The teach- 
ing staff of Trinity Sunday school, Kings- 
ton, has been increased to care for the 
results of an effective enlistment program. 
Due to ex-GI activity in the youth pro- 
gram a third Luther League has been or- 
ganized in the congregation. ... The Rev. 
Franklin L. Jensen has praises for the 
“Laymen’s Visiting Group” of Faith Mis- 
sion, Schenectady. Members call on new 
residents of the community and invite them 
to church. “The Women’s Service League” 
greets people at services and spots visitors. 


Alleghany Conference Convenes; 
Camp at Jennerstown Approved 


By Ratpx W. Birx | 


Attoona—Convention of the Alleghany | 


Conference of the Central Pennsylvania 


Synod was held in Mt. Calvary Church, 


Lavansville, the Rev. C. A. Shilke pastor 
Oct. 17. 
Speakers included Dr. I. H. Wagner 


K 


Somerset; Dr. M. R. Hamsher, synodical) 


president; Dr. J 
PENNSYLVANIA D- Krout, syn- 
odical secretary 
L. D. Grossman, superintendent of th» 
Tressler Orphans’ Home; Dr. R. L. Lang! 


superintendent of the National Home fo 


the Aged in Washington; and Mrs. W. ID 
Guss, president of the conference WMS 
A paper, “Reclaiming the Lapsed Chure? 
Member,” was presented by the Rev. E. & 
Bauer, Hollidaysburg. 

Conference approved the new leadershit 
training camp at Jennerstown. Also apy 
proved was the division of the conference 
into three districts. These are Somerse 
(Somerset and Cambria counties), North 
east (Blair and Clearfield counties), ar 
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A Splendid Gift Book For Altar Guild Workers, 
Church Workers, Teachers, Organists, Pastors 


* 
A MANUAL ON 


WORSHIP 


By PAUL ZELLER STRODACH 
Cloth Bound, 379 pages Price, $4 


Over 200 illustrations help explain and define 
forms and functions of worship within the Refor- 
mation Church. Interesting, instructive reading for 
all who are concerned with church appointments 
and their proper use. Considers art, furnishings, 
vestments and explains in detail principal portions 
of the Common Service. Includes a helpful Direc- 
torium Lutheranum—a directory of Lutheran 
Church worship forms. 


* 


A Dramatic Story-Study Of Mission Enterprise 


AN OUTLINE OF MISSIONS 


By JOHN ABERLY 


Cloth Bound, 306 pages Price, $3 


Now in a revised printing and second edition—a one volume 
history of foreign mission enterprise covering every era of 
mission development for past 2,000 years. Complete with four 
color maps that dramatize key fields of mission enterprise. 
Scholarly, thorough—reads with the ease and interest of a 
narrative. Written by one who has spent more than a third 
of a century in foreign mission work. 


“It is certain to prove exceedingly helpful not only to theological students but 
to pastors and laymen who are concerned to gain a conspecfus on this move- 
ment.”—HENRY P. VAN DUSEN, Pres., Union Seminary. 


x 
THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
860 N. Wabash Ave. . 610 Smithfield St. 1617 Sumter St. 17 W. Franklin St. 
Chicago 11, Ill. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Columbia 8, S. C, Baltimore 1, Md. 
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Jemist=: (Bedford and Hunimgdonm coun- 
t=) 


OfSeers clected were: The Rev. M J. 
Boss. Bedferd. president: the Rev. EK L 
Pee Phiipsters vice-president; the Rev. 
EB W. Lied Alone secerciery; and W. 
Joimsiown_ treasurer. 


Shawer. 


When im the Nation's Capital Visit 


) 
LUTHER PLACE MEMORIAL 


“Fhe Chore sf the Lather Monument” 
Yherss Circle. 14th and N S&. N. W. 


Sued=y Scheei for Al Ages at 3:5 
The ime Service st 1b 
Feil i Sapper at 530 PL Mw 


Fis Bades Sie Passpent 
= REVEL CO. @ Beh Ave. New York IG, N_ Y¥- 


Will be offered at 3c a copy in quantities for distribution in the con- 
gregations during the month of January. 


This is the special Foreign Mission Time number issued in 
comnection with the annual Epiphany Appeal of the Board of 
Foreign Missions. This year the objective is “Relief and 
Rehabilitation of our Mission Work in Japan” 


Requests for amy number from 5 to 1000 will be accepted. 
Orders should be sent in prommpily to imsure delivery. 


SPECIAL NUMBER 


The Foreign Missionary Magazine for January 


Order from: BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 
231 Madison Avenue 
New York 16. N_ ¥- 


The evening session was given to the 
work of the Brotherhood. Dr. G. E Me- 
Carney, Conshohocken, spoke. 

Laymen elected to conference Brother- 
heed offices are: Clarence Pyle, Somerset. 
president: H. E Mann, Clearfield: J. < 
Horn, Alexandris- John Sichl, Somerset; 
S G Wise. Altoona; MR. Fetierholf. 
Johnstown: and Fred Semmel. Bedford, 
vice-presidents: E E Manges, Fimisione. 
Md. secretary; and P. L. Weir, Johnsiown, 

De. Feanstr Crass Fey. ULC president, 
stressed the need for Christian action at 
the Reformation service in Somerset Hish 
School, Oct. SI. . . . Dr. H. C. Roehner, 
Uniontown, Ohio. was speaker at the union 
Reformation Church, 
Johnstown, Océ. 27. - . - / Altoona Luiherans 
met in First Church Oct. 27, to hear Dro 
HW. A. Henson. president of Gettysburg] 


service m Firsi 


Colles. 


Two csours inierested in the work : 
Getiysbure Colleze and Seminary recenily 
met to elect officers and plan for expanded 
work. 

The Johnstown chapter of the Woman’ 
League of Gettysburg College elecied Mrs: 


J. A. Hargreaves, president; Papa Chester 


PITTSSULGH Vistteors Are invitet 
te attend fee Services of 
First Lutheran Church 


GRANT ST. Neer SIXTH AVE 
BEV. A J. BOLL. DD. Pax 


second vice-president: Mrs. DS. S. Bantley, 
secretary; Mrs Mreiymm Bafler, tress 
trer; and Mrs H A. Berkebile i 
Ai a dimmer mecime. Nov. 4 i 
chapier of “Friends of the 
ident of the seminary. Officers named ip 2- Pe 
the new year were: The Hey. J. 


STR E NGTE thous roe 


Pas-. he Won tomate CF the Rod 


ON WINGS OF HEALING 


Edited by John W. Doberstein 


Central Lutheran Church 


IN SEATTLE 
A FRIENDLY WELCOME AWAITS YOU 


at 


Eleventh Avenue at East Olive Street 
(Near Downtown) 


H. STANLEY HOLMAN, Pastor 


DIVINE SERVICE 
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When im St. Louis, Missouri, visit 
FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 
ARTHUR M. NEUMANN, Pastor 

2831 N. Kingshighway (5000 W) 
SUNDAY SERVICES 10.45 A. M. 


<4 he SA; amous 
FOSTER BOOKS 


By CHARLES FOSTER 
They Have Enlightened the Yoush 
With Bible Truths During Three 
Generations of Christian Families 


If 
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\\ 
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mank: | Bible 
A. J. HOLMAN CO. 


Manwlacturers uf Bibles 
for rer 100 years 


1224 Areh Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


1,500 Young Lutherans Attend 
Columbia Rally; Brokhoff Speaks 


By Wynne C. Botiexk 


Arrivinc by automobile, school bus, and 
truck, more than 1,500 young Lutherans 
from South Carolina Synod congregations 
assembled in Columbia, Nov. 3, for a rally. 

The meeting had been scheduled for the 
campus of Southern Seminary, but rain 

forced a last 
SOUTH CAROLINA minute trans- 

fer to St. 
Paul’s Church. Overfiowing both the 
church and the Sunday school auditorium, 
the crowd filled the church yard. 

“Youth in Today’s Perilous Situation” 
was the subject of the address by the Rev. 
John R. Brokhoff, pastor of the Church 
of the Redeemer, Atlanta, Ga. 

“We were told during the war,” he said, 
“You cannot do business with Hitler.” We 
must realize now that we cannot do busi- 
ness with communism.” 

Three young speakers participated in the 
program. Albert George, Aiken, spoke on 
“T Need My Church.” Walter Moretz, Ehr- 
hardt, discussed “My Church Needs Me.” 
Anna Margaret Lomanick, Columbia, spoke 
on “I Serve the Church.” Devotions for 
the two sessions were in charge of G. B. 
Corley, Lexington, and Voigt Kleckley, 
Lexington. 

Others on the program included the Rev. 
Lawrence M. Reese, associate secretary 
with the ULC Parish and Church School 
Board; Dr. Karl W. Kinard, president of 
the South Carolina Synod; the Rev. J 
Obert Kempson, chairman of the synodica! 
committee on parish education; the Rev 
Luther Jeffcoat, Chapin; and the Rev. L. 
Boyd Hamm, pastor of St. Paul’s Church. 

THe Knuset-MItter lectures were giver 
in Columbia at the Lutheran Seminary 
Speaker was Dr. Clarence C. Stoughtom 
ULC secretary for stewardship. 

Dr. GouLtp WICKEY, executive secretary 
of the ULC Board of Education, spoke ay 
the Reformation service in Columbia, Oct: 
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Concurrent with Martin Niemdller’s first trip to America 


wei 


timely announcement 


Harper & Brothers will publish December 11 


DACHAU 


SERMONS 


BY MARTIN NIEMOLLER 


In the last days of Dachau concentration 
camp, a little group of prisoners from 
different nations was permitted to meet 
monthly for divine services. Here their 
mediator and preacher was Pastor Niem6l- 
ler, one of the Nazi’s most famous pris- 
oners and today a great Christian leader 
in defeated Germany. 

There are some very moving, earnest, 
simply stated homilies on Christian funda- 


mentals. Delivered between a horrific past 
and an imponderable future, they pro- 
claim the essential timelessness of the 
Christian gospel. They were first pub- 
lished in Munich by the District Infor- 
mation Services of the American occupa- 
tion forces under the title of To Proclaim 
the Acceptable Year of the Lord. This 
first English edition is translated by 
Robert H. Pheiffer, Harvard scholar. $1.50 


THE REBIRTH 


OF THE GERMAN CHURCH 


BY STEWART 


With an introduction by 
“No American visitor has returned from 
vanquished Germany with a richer load 
of pertinent information than Stewart W. 
Herman, who now presents the essence 
of his first-hand observations to the pub- 
lic in an enlightened volume. It makes- 
exciting reading and offers deep insights.” 


W. HERMAN 
MARTIN NIEMOLLER 


—New York Herald Tribune. 

“The fact of renewed life in our sister 
communion is of yital interest to all 
Christians in America and the world. 
Stewart Herman has again helped us in 
understanding what conditions are like 
for our brethren.”—-The Lutheran. $2.50 


At your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 
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MENEELY 
RELI CO, 


22 RIVER ST-. 
TROY, N. Y- 


SEEES 


CLERICAL PULPIT ROBES 
Choir Gowns in All Styles 
CASSOCKS 
SURPLICES—STOLES 
CHURCH HANGINGS 
ALTAR LINENS 
CLERICAL SUITS—CLOAKS 
RABATS—RABAT VESTS—COLLARS—SHIRTS 
Inquiries Invited 
Cc. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 
562 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


For Rent: BEST RELIGIOUS FILMS 
Authorized Lutheran distributor 
for Bell & Howell Filmosound 
16mm. motion picture projectors 
Write for literature 


LUTHERAN FILM SERVICE 


Richmond, Mlinois 


Do you have parents, relatives or fel- 
low-church members reading or under- 
standing German? Give them a sub- 
scription for 


“KIRCHLICHES MONATSBLATT” 


the only non-synodical German Monthly 
within the UL.C.A. 

Send $1.00 to: 4860 N. Howard Street, 

Philadelphia 20, Pa 


LLOYD A. POTTEIGER 


PAINTER and INTERIOR FINISHER 
222 S. Carol Boulevard 
Upper Darby, Pa. 


Highland Park 
Sunset 3224 
Estimates and color schemes 
submitted on request. 


27. The program was sponsored by the 
Lutheran churches of the Columbia area 
and the Lutheran seminary. 

Dr. Stoucuton called for real Christian 
stewardship at meetings of the five con- 
ferences of the South Carolina Synod the 
last week in October. He also spoke at 
rallies in Chapin, Orangeburg, Lexington, 
Prosperity, and Spartanburg. 

THe CHURCH OF THE ASCENSION, Columbia, 
the Rev. H. A. McCullough, Jr., pastor, 1e- 
cently honored two of its members, R. C. 
Counts and A. H. Dickert. Mr. Counts was 
a charter member of the congregation and 
has been a member of the church council 
since its organization. He has also served 
as superintendent of the Sunday school 
and treasurer of the church for many 
years. Mr. Dickert has been a church 
councilman for 30 years. Both were elected 
church councilmen emeritus. 

St. Paut’s Cuurcu, Columbia, recently 
adopted the honor system of sharing for 
1947. Under this plan no pledges are 
asked from members. All are on their 
“honor” before God and each other to 
share regularly as they have an income. 

Three other Columbia congregations” 
follow this plan. They are Mt. Tabor 
Church, West Columbia, the Rev. J. A. 
Keisler, Jr., pastor; the Church of the 
Ascension, and the Church of the Refor— 
mation. 

LutHer Leacue groups of the Church of 
the Reformation, Columbia, held their an- 
nual banquet, Oct. 30. Over 80 attended. 
Speaker was Dr. Harold Creager, profes- 
sor at Southern Seminary. Toastmaster 
was Harold Terry, seminary student. 

Tue Rev. Joan W. Mancum began work 
in St. Michael’s parish, Columbia, Nov. ¥ 
He had previously served St. Michael’s ane 
St. Andrew’s congregations while a stu~ 
dent at Southern Seminary over 20 year 
ago. : 

Tue Rev. M. L. Kester recently moves 
to Walterboro from Leesville. He succeed! 
the Rev. Paul G. McCullough as pastor 
Good Shepherd Church. 

Enruarpt Memoriat Cuurch and M 
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“THE LESSON HELP WITHOUT A PEER” 


ome 'S 
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y 
Martha Tarbell, Ph.D., Litt.D. 
International Bible Lessons 1947 


*“A resourceful teacher needs nothing more 


.... every teacher should afford it” 
—CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 


After all isn’t the price a small matter when you realize 


it pays for a whole year’s efficient service? Think of the 


pleasure and gratification to be derived from having 
each lesson well prepared, as only Tarbell’s Guide can 
help you to prepare it. 
Each year this skillful author maintains the same fresh- 
ness and helpfulness of treatment. The suggestions to 
teachers, the regular departments of explanations and 
comments, light from Oriental life, historical and geo- 
graphical background are here, with many illustrations, 
maps, etc., which help as always to a vivid understand- 
ing and presentation of each lesson. 

$2.25 (DELIVERED) 


Substantially Bound for a Year’s Rough Usage 
At All Bookstores 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
158 Fifth Avenue, New York 10 
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Pleasant Church, the Rev. W. J. Moretz 
pastor, held services for the dedication of 
memorial gifts recently. At Ehrhardt 
Memorial, a baptismal font, an altar desk, 
vases, and an altar book were blessed. At 
Mt. Pleasant, an altar cross and candelabra 
were dedicated. 

Dr. James C. Kuvarp, president of New- 
berry College, was speaker at a youth 
rally at the Church of the Incarnation, 
Columbia, the Rev. George E. Meetze pas- 
tor, Sept. 20. Over 140 young people at- 
tended. 


Uncle Jim’s Series, favorite 
Bible stories for many years, 
implants in the hearts of the 


young familiarity with the famous 
characters of the Bible. 

s 2 s 
Attractively bownd in blue library cleth with col. 
ored illustratien on cover, gold ti 
tions distributed throughout the text. A 
jacket supplied with each copy. 


iMustra- 
ndsome 


A. J. HOLMAN CO. 
gpa 
12234 Aveh Strect 
Philedeiphia 7, Pa. 
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Sr. Pumm’s Cyurcu, Pomaria, the Rev. 
J. E. Roof pastor, was rededicated, Sept. 
22. The interior had been completely ren- 
ovated and additions had been made on the 
Sunday school building at a cost of about 
$5,000. At Bachman’s Chapel, of the same 
parish, altar vases, candelabra, and pulpit 
Bible were blessed on the same date. 

RECENT REPORTS indicate that about 64 per 
cent of the two-year Lutheran World Ac- 
tion quota for South Carolina has been 
raised. The Rev. F. W. Brandt of Charles- 
ton, synodical director, visited all the con- 
ference meetings to present the cause. 

SynopicaL TREASURER J. B. BALLENTINE, 
Batesburg, reports that by the end of Sep- 
tember, 69 per cent of the synod’s ULC 
apportionment for the year had been paid. 

BETHLEHEM PARISH, Irmo, the Rev. L. L. 
Swygert pastor, dedicated a new parson- 
age, Sept. 22. 


DECEASED 


Corinne Machetzki Eydt 

Active in missionary work in North and 
South America for 21 years, Mrs. Corinne 
Menges Eydt, wife of the Rev. Paul W. H. 
Eydt of Ellice township, Ontario, Canada, 
died Nov. 26, following several months’ 
illness in General Hospital, York, Pa. 

Mrs. Eydt was born in Spring Grove, 
Pa., May 14, 1902, the daughter of Mr. and 
the late Mrs. Jonas H. Menges. A graduate 
of Irving College, Mechanicsburg, Pa., she 
went to Argentina in 1925 as a missionary 
for the United Lutheran Church Board 07 
Foreign Missions. She was a teacher in + 
mission high school in Buenos Aires, where 
in 1933 she married Dr. Paul O. Machetzk 
They were transferred to the Britis? 
Guiana mission field in 1937. While on fur 
lough in 1943 Pastor Machetzki died i 
Florida, 

Until her marriage to Pastor Eydt Aup 
25, Mrs. Eydt had been a field worker fe 
the Foreign Board. She conducted a nun 
ber of schools of missions in the Unite 
States and Canada. Surviving in additice 
to her husband and her father are thre 
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A PRAYER FOR YOUR DAY 


Daily Meditations To Fit The Prayer Patterns Of Christians Everywhere. 
A Meditation For Every Day Of The Year. 


From Day To Day 


BY THE LATE DR. J. HENRY HARMS 


Inspiring daily devotions in one volume—a gift book for almost 
any occasion. Prayers for each day of the year. FROM DAY TO 
DAY will spiritually enrich and enlighten lives of all who read it. 
Ideal as a gift to the sick or shut-in member of a congregation. 
Each day's devotion begins with a Scripture reading, follows with 
an appropriate sentence and features a two- or three-minute devo- 
tional reading for meditation and concludes with a prayer. Prayers 
for special days in the church calendar and for days of popular 
interest and celebration are included, 


$1.75 


Other Gift Book Suggestions 


THE HERDSMAN 


By DOROTHY CLARKE WILSON 
Cloth Bound Price, $3.00 


A portrait of Amos, the Hebrew prophet. Lyrical in its descriptive 
passages. Reveals the growing personality of Amos, son of the 
poor farmer, Elkinah, whose only treasure was his God. Shows pow- pore 
erful forces that helped to mold his revolutionary concept of God 
and his philosophy of social justice, 


Herdsman 


ay anne HSE 


THE CHARIOTEER By Gertrude Eberle 


A vivid, romantic story in the time of Joseph. Characters come alive and Joseph himself 
becomes a great and almost contemporary human. Interesting, entertaining, instructive—im- 
pressive testimony for Biblical background in providing wholesome fiction. Price, $2.50 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


B60 N. Wabash Ave. 610 Smithfield St. 1617 Sumter St. 17 W, Franklin St. 
Chicago II, Ill. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Columbia 3, $. C. Baltimore 1, Md. 
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MESSIAH “THE FRIENDLY CHURCH” 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


DR. ROSS H. STOVER 
Pastor 

SUNDAYS 
Morning Worship 
at 16th and Jefferson 

7:30 P. M. Evening Service 
at Broad and Boulevard 

7:30 P. M. Thursday at Broad 
and Boulevard 

A Hearty Welcome 


Awaits You 


11 A. M. 


ROOM FOR RENT 
Second story front room, convenient to trans- 
portation and restaurants. Private family — 
Clara Wolff, 3707 Pulaski Avenue, Philadelphia 
40, Pa. 


MUSIC YOU UNDERSTAND 


Paul Bennyhoff plays rich, tuneful re- 
citals for the heart, not the mind. Pipes, 
electronics. Young American guest or- 
ganist, Notre Dame Cathedral, Paris. 

“Very fine technique, interpretations 
of musical perfection.” — Louis Vierne, 
organist of The Cathedral. 

“Mr. Bennyhoff is an excellent player 
with the most serious qualities as an 
organist.”—Marcel Dupre, Paris Conser- 
vatory. Societies, colleges sponsor. 

A splendid way to augment your com- 
munity entertainment series. Transcon- 
tinental engagements. PAUL BENNY- 
HOFF, 823 LINDEN STREET, ALLEN- 
TOWN, PA. 


Ta PSYNE*SPIERS STUDIOS ive 


DESIGNERS AND 


CRAFTSMEN OF FINE 
STAINED GLASS 
CARVED WOODWORK 
ALTAR FURNISHINGS 
BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 


- + SINCE 1889: 


STUDIOS AT 


PATERSON, 16 NEW JERSEY 
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children, Pablo, Corina, and Carola. 

Funeral service was conducted Nov. 2 
in St. Paul’s Church, Spring Grove, th 
Rev. Ralph C. Robinson pastor. 


Esther G. Hunt 

One-time winner of the Rung prize wit 
her book Green Timber, Mrs. Esther Ma 
Gerberding Hunt, widow of Dr. J. R. 1] 
Hunt, died in Oak Park, Ill., Nov. 7. Sh 
was born Sept. 20, 1877, at McKees Rock 
Pains 

In 1903 she married Dr. Hunt, who we 
pastor of Redeemer Church, Chicago, fc 
27 years. He retired in 1934 and died i 
1936. Surviving are three daughters: Mis 
Ruth J. Hunt, Mrs. Mary Esther Noral 
and Mrs. Elizabeth Anne Jansen. 

Mrs. Hunt served several terms as pres 
ident of the Chicago Conference Women’ 
Missionary Society and of the Chicago Lu 
theran Women’s League. She was one c 
the founders of the Children’s Receivin 
Home, Maywood, Ill., and wrote its history 
“Unto the Least of These,” for its 25th an 
niversary celebration. 

The Rev. George J. Ehrich, pastor of th 
Church of the Redeemer, Chicago, of 
ficiated at the funeral, Nov. 9. 


Frederick William Rohlfing 

The Rev. Frederick William Rohlfing 
retired since 1935, died Oct. 24. He we 
born in Indiana, April 12, 1867. 

Graduated by Capital University, Co 
lumbus, Ohio, in 1894, he was ordained 
the Joint Synod of Ohio. While in thi 
body he served pastorates at Stantin, Inc) 
Sandusky and Carrollton, Ohio; and Ba’ 
timore, Md. After transferring to what — 
now a constituent synod of the Synod 
Ohio, he served at Van Wert, Ohio; Riel 
mond, Ind.; Mansfield, Lima, and Oak Ha 
bor, Ohio. During the past 11 years he he 
lived with his son in Toledo, Ohio. 

Surviving him are his widow, Mx 
Charlotte Meegerlin Rohlfing, and tw 
sons, Stephen and Paul. The funeral w 
held at Augsburg Church, Toledo, Oct. © 
Dr. W. Carl Satre was assisted by t# 
Rev. Herbert Veler, president of the Wess 
ern Conference ef the Ohio Synod, 
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DISTINGUISHED RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


The Public Worship of God 


A NEW WESTMINSTER SOURCE BOOK 


By HENRY SLOANE COFFIN. The President-Emeritus of the 
Union Theological Seminary shows how recognition and 
appreciation of God can be made the theme of every part 
of the church service. Chapters on the history of rituals, com- 
posing prayers and sermons, choosing hymns, children’s 
services. 


Revelation and Reason 


By EMIL BRUNNER. “A monument of Christian scholarship. 
It starts at the center of the Gospel and stays there, illuminat- 
ing from that center the most distant regions of our practical 


concerns. No one who is intellectually awake in the religious 
field can afford to miss it.”—Nels F. S. Ferré. $4.50 


An Outline of 
Biblical Theology 


By MILLAR BURROWS. A comprehensive survey of the main 
religious ideas of the Bible as they appear in the Books them- 
selves. Complete with an exhaustive collection of textual 
references so that the reader can be in no doubt as to what 
the Bible says, and where. $3.50 
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In CONCLUSION 


ANYBODY WHO READS a_ first-rate 
newspaper every day can be a citizen 
of the world. He has practically a ring- 
side seat while amazing things are tak- 
ing place everywhere. He knows what 
Nehru and Jinnah said about India at 
the meeting in London last week. He 
reads about the Dutch agreement for 
setting Indonesia free. He studies the 
new constitution for a democratic 
China. He is interested in French ef- 
forts to get the Fourth Republic going. 

The whole world is reshaping itself 
before our eyes. It’s hard to imagine 
how anyone could be unconcerned. 


Most oF ALL, the careful reader keeps 
track these days of what’s going on at 
the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. Discussions there during these 
December days may have enormous 
meaning for winning or losing the 
peace. Disarmament proposals—inter- 
national refugee organization—Amer- 
ican efforts to break up a world relief 
system—and so forth. 

Reading the papers, however, isn’t 
quite as good as going to the places 
where the news is being made. I have 
just had occasion to attend some of the 
committee meetings of the United Na- 
tions assembly at Lake Success. Espe- 
cially I followed debate in the commit- 
tee on trusteeship—where the future of 
various colonies is being decided. The 
things I heard were hard to believe. 

A trusteeship agreement for Western 
Samoa, a colony of New Zealand, was 
being debated. The Russian bloc—es- 
pecially the Byelorussian delegation— 
was arguing for putting something 
about democracy into the agreement. 
Russians wanted to give the Samoans 
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“the opportunity to express themselves 
freely on the question of their political 
regime.” 

The New Zealand delegate said 
frankly that the Western Samoans want 
independence now. They are being 
trained for it, he explained, but the time : 
hasn’t come yet. And someone else / 
pointed out that perhaps “democracy” © 
doesn’t mean the same to the Russians - 
as it means to other people. 

Maybe the Russians were just trying 
to be troublesome by arguing for Sa-- 
moan democracy, and by calling for 
wholesale disarmament. It struck me asi i 
a healthy sort of trouble-making. 


THE UniTep NaTIoNns are not moving 
very fast. That Western Samoa agree- 
ment was completed on Nov. 30, but: 
there are seven others—chiefly pertain- 
ing to colonies in Africa—which have toy 
be ironed out before the Trusteeship: 
Council can be established. The UN 
Assembly is now adjourning, not to 
meet again until next autumn. 

But speed isn’t the big thing. A 
new world is being put together, and i 
had better be put together well. My 
impression is that prospects are rather 
hopeful. Much depends on how intel- 
ligently we Christians keep informe 
on world affairs, and make our influ- 
ence felt. Public opinion is of extrem 
importance in world politics at present} 

And be sure to read carefully 
Federal Council statement on R 
of which the first part is printed in 
LuTHERAN this week. It is a most help 
ful guide to clear thinking on this bi 
subject. It is worth close study. 


Elson Keaff 
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‘i enn PREFERRED RISKS 
<OWest cost F 


I: you can qualify as a select risk by reason of high occupational and 


physical standards you are eligible for a Lutheran Mutual Preferred Risk 
Policy at a special reduced rate. 


Preferred Risk policies are issued in 
amounts of $5,000 or more. 


This policy will provide protection for your family or estate at very low 
cost. 


If you live to retirement age the cash savings and accumulated 
dividends can be used for a monthly income. 


Ask your local Lutheran Mutual representative for complete information 
or mail the attached coupon to the Home Office. 
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LUTHERAN MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 
al Founded 1879 @® WAVERLY, IOWA 
it Without obligation, you may send me FREE copy of your ‘‘Preferred Risk’’ life insurance folder. 
: i IN BOE 9c seractce vas cas v eaR er nS TNE OS Cec RCA EE Tene nee aE Vat Voeizewabs acne Cia Wau E Nagle NERY Seite Socbineat nec 
7 Address 
City 


OLD-LINE INSURANCE EXCLUSIVELY FOR LUTHERANS 
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Supplemental Pewionm Pian 
for Pastors of the ~ 


United Lutheran Church In America 


Experience is the great 
teacher. Hackneyed as the phrase 
may be, experience is teaching us 
that the present Non-Contributory 
Pension Plan is inadequate to meet 
the needs of our retired Pastors and 
their widows, when that pension is 
their sole means of support. For ex- 
ample, over the past year an addi- 
tional sum of $46,275.00 had to be 
appropriated from the ULCA budget 
and distributed to the more needy 
eases called to our attention. 


In order to make the present 
pension system more suitable to the 
needs of our pastors and their wid- 
ows, a supplemental pension plan 
was approved by the ULC Conven- 
tion at Cleveland. 


The SUPPLEMENTAL PEN- 
SION PLAN is, as the name implies, 
a plan for supplementing the present 
pension system. The funds necessary 


will be raised through regular con- 
tributions by pastors and their 
churches, supplemented by additional 
apportionment by the ULC budget. 
In addition, the fund can be in- 
creased as the Board of Pensions is 
empowered to accept gifts, legacies 
and contributions from other sources. 


Every ULC Pastor is eligible 
for these additional benefits. All that 
is required is enrollment under the 
new SUPPLEMENTAL PENSION 
PLAN by November 1, 1947, and 
payment of regular contributions to 
the retirement date. 


Watch for the explanatory 
brochure which will be mailed to all 
pastors shortly. And then, make plans 
to enroll. You have until November 
1, 1947, but by enrolling now you 
can begin taking advantage imme- 
diately of the additional benefits 
which will accrue to you. 


THE BOARD OF PENSIONS AND RELIEF 
of The United Lutheran Church In America 


Muhlenberg Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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